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PREFACE 

This monograph is the fruit of thirteen years of association 
with the Sulu people and study of their writings. It endeavors 
to explain the use of the Arabic letters as they have been 
adapted to writing the Sulu speech — an adaptation herein refer- 
red to as the Sulu- Arabic script. It is prepared for students 
and not only has a copious index, but paragraphs have been 
j^ numbered to facilitate reference, and cross-references are fre- 
^ quently given in the text. Clearness is the primary requisite 
t^ in a work of this kind and no apology is made for frequent 
( repetitions. While it is advisable to begin with the first para- 
^ graph and study the book in order, the most important informa- 
^ tion has been segregated into tables, and if time presses, a study 
of these will give the main facts necessary for reading purposes ; 
, but in order to write, tihe Sulu- Arabic script, the fuller explana- 
tion of the text must be studied. 

Various references have necessarily been made to Arabic, 
in contradistinction to Sulu, usage, and in such cases, Wright's 
Arabic Grammer has been accepted as authoritative. This 
book is referred to in the text as ''Wr. Ar. Gram.'', and refer- 
ences are to volume i, unless otherwise indicated. Effort 
has been made to avoid the use of technical words of Arabic 
grammar, but when necessary to express a new idea and avoid 
a cumbersome phrase, such words have been adopted without 
hesitation. Moreover, in citing Arabic nouns, except in a few 
examples, case endings have not been given^ The sections 
referring to purely Arabic usage are plainly indicated and maiy 
be omitted by the student, if desired. Examples are Sulu words 
unless otherwise stated. 



The labor, of publishing this work will be appreciated wlieii 
it is stated that the printing has been done by Moro boys, who, 
a few months prior to beginning work on this book, had iiever 
seen a printing press; that Arabic type is under any circums- 
tances difficult to set up with English, and that the Arabic type 
here used — like all such type from oriental foundries — is not 
mechanically perfect nor of a uniform height; that absolutely 
no one has been Available to assist the author by criticising tlu^ 
text and its arrangement, or by reading proof or indexing ; and 
that the ground covered is virgin ground with no publications to 
guide or furnish information. Except as regards the Arabic, 
all information has been obtained first-hand from the Sulus. 

The author had intended to add to this work, a Sulu Gram- 
mar and a Sulu Dictionary, both in Roman letters based upon 
the system of transliteration and writing herein established. 
Altho considerable material has already been gathered, it is now 
doubtful if the two remaining works will ever be completed. 
Future works in Sulu for the use of English-speaking people may 
advantageously be written in Roman letters. This course will 
permit publication in any printing estabHshment and will save 
considerable expense, and endless worry and annoyance. 

This monograph is published by the Government of the 
Department of Mindanao and Sulu to which the author has 
donated his work. One of the chief aims of the latter is 
to provide the Sulu people — and others — with a logical system of 
writing the Sulu language in Roman letters. It is also greatly to 
be desired that more English-speaking people may be encour- 
aged to take up the study of Sulu and other languages of the 
Philippine Islands which use an adapted Arabic script. In 
facilitating such study, it is hoped that this w^ork may assist in 
bringing order and system into the chaos Avhich now pervades 
the spelling of Philippine words, especially as regards geogra- 
phical and other proper names. A study of the subtle phonetic 
distinctions involved in the use of the Sulu-Arabic script will 
give a keener apprehension of the sounds of the Philippine 
languages and will place their phojietics on a more scientific 



basis. The adoption at this time of a rational system for the 
spelling of Philippine words will merit the gratitude of unborn 
multitudes who will one day occupy these Islands and who, 
under the quickening of liberty and education so diligently 
fostered during recent years, seem destined to take the political 
leadership of the great Malay Race. 

For assistance in various ways, acknowledgment is here 
made to The Mindanao Herald \ to El Fenix; to Dr. N. 
M. Saleeby, first superintendent of schools of the Moro Pro- 
vince, and his brother, E. M. Saleeby, both tlioro Arabic 
scholars; to Tuan Sheikh Mustafa Bin Ahmad, superintendent 
of Moro schools ; to Hadji Gulama r-Rasul, assistant to the pro- 
vincial governor of Suki; to Alexander Schueck, formerly the 
author's assistant; and last but not least, to Husein Ukkufig, 
manager of TJie Snla Presi^, 

C. R. C. 

Zamboanga, 

March, 1917. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Sulu language is spoken by about seventy-five thou- 
sand Muhamnuidans, and is the commercial livgua franca and 
vehicle of written thought for about seventy -five thousand others, 
whose usual spoken dialect is Samal, Bajau, or Yakan. All these 
Hve in the Sulu Arcliipelago, eastern Borneo, Basilan, and the 
southern extremity of the Zamboanga peninsula. .Like the other 
languages spoken by Muhanmiadanized groups living in the Phi- 
hppine Islands, called Moros, it has borrowed its alphabetical 
system from the Arabic through the Malay. Just as the Tagalos, 
Bisayans, llocanos, and other lingual groups of the North when 
(yhristianized adopted the alphabet of the Spaniards, so these 
southern groups upon their conversion to Islam five centuries 
ago, appHed the Arabic alphabet to their native tongue. 

It is not difficult to learn to read the Sulu- Arabic charac- 
ters, nor to w^rite them so that they can be understood. But to 
write them correctly requires extended study. The Arabs were 
proud of their beautiful and expressive language and developed 
its niceties to an astonishing degree. The letters were also highly 
specialised and adapted to fit the peculiarities of the language 
until they constituted by far the most complex, as well as most 
beautiful, system of alphabetic writing of which w^e have any 
record. 
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Some of the niceties of Arabic writing were necessarily 
lost in the adaptation to other languages, l)Ut fortified in the 
almost universal study of the Koran, its main features were pre- 
served. He however who has used only the Latin, Greek, He- 
brew^ Sanscrit, or similar alpliabets in which letters of practicaUy 
unchanging form may follow one another in any arrangement, 
has no conception of the complicated rules which govern the 
choice and arrangement of the two lumdred or more characters 
which make up the simplest Arabic fonts. The effort rec^uired 
to master this system of wTiting is great, but it is a pious study, 
for it is tlie writing of the Koran. The ordinary western Euro- 
pean system, called Roman, is vastly easier to apply, but can 
scarcely gain a Complete victory in the writing of the language 
spoken by a Muhammadan people since it is c()nsider(Hl to be a 
religious duty to read the Koran in the original. 

Although about ten per cent of those using tbe Sulu lan- 
guage are able to read and write it in Arabic characters, this is 
done with varying degrees of accuracy. Few Sulus are able to 
give an intelligible explanation of the principles upon which their 
writing is based, and a majority of them use the Arabic script 
with extraordinary inaccuracy and disregard for these principles. 
The task of the learner, therefore, in his effort to acquire the writ- 
ten language of the Sulus is one of the greatest difficulty. Asa 
result, the ^vritings of the Sulus and of the other Muhammadan 
groups have, with a very few exceptions, remained a closed book 
to investigators. Furthermore, even the acquisition of the spo- 
ken language is discouraged by apparent difficulties of the script, 
and our government officials have usually relied upon translators 
and interpreters with the consequent liability to mistakes and 
deception. 
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Tlie Englisli .spoiling of Siilu proper names, both geogra- 
pineal and personal, is in the verj^ greatest confusion, and this 
also is due largely to ignorance of the Arabic script and its correct 
transliteration. The common title "Datu" is freqj.iently written 
''Datto" or "Dato". ''Kawa-Kawa," a barrio of Z^^mboanga, is 
also written '^C'aua-Caua'\ "Cawa-Cawa", or "Kaua-K^ua''. 
. In both of these cases an adherence to the transliterated forms 
Ihitn and Kaiva-Kanui Avould avoid all confusion . 

This volume, tlierefore, has'the purpose of enabling lear- 
ners to read Suluand Avrite the language properly, and of fixing 
a standard for transliteration. With a very few minor differejices, 
the system of writing herein explained is identical with that used 
by the ^higindanau ^luhanmiadans of the Cotabato valley and 
the Lanau .Aruhanmiadans of the Lake region. The mastery of 
Sulu writing will enable any one who has a speaking knowledge 
of Magindanau and Lanau to read and write these dialects with- 
out difficulty. The dialects mentioned are, of course, widely 
diff(^r(Mit from Sulu, but the hitters used are almost identical. 



Chapter I 

The Phonetics and Transliteration of Sulu 

§ 1. In reducing to Roman characters a language wliich is 
already written in the characters of another alphabetic system, 
it is desirable that the Roman characters adopted should repre- 
sent the correct pronunciation of the word and at the same timi^ 
make possible the accurate reproduction of the word in the foreign 
characters. That is, the system should be phonetically accurate 
and also a strict transliteration. When one considers, however, 
that the Sulu is not entirely phonetic, as written in the Arabic 
characters, it is at once apparent that any transliteration will 
fail in one or the other of these two requirements. If we trans- 
literate exactly, then the Roman spelling will suffer the same 
phonetic defects as the Sulu original. If we make the Roman 
spelling phonetically accurate, it will fail to indicate, the conven- 
tional spelling in Arabic script. 

§ 2. The lack of phonetic accuracy in writing Sulu is due to 
two circumstances. In the first place, Sulu contains certain 
sounds, both vowel and consonantal, which are not provided 
for in the script adopted from the Arabic language. So far as the 
consonantal sounds are concerned, the lack has been supplied 
either by altering the power assigned to the Arabic consonants 
as in the case of ghain and fa (see table I), or by forming new 
consonants as in the case of cha^ nga, and na. The vowel signs in 
Arabic are three in number, and as a very general statement. 
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represent wlien unlengtheiied and having their original power, 
tlie sounds of u in ''full", a in ''sofa", and i in 'Mt", and when 
lengthened, the corresponding long sounds of u in ''rule", a in 
"father", and i in "machine". Special vowel signs to represent 
the peculiar Suhi vowels* have not yet been formed, the ?(- vowel 
serving also to represent the sound of o in "theory" and an obs- 
cure n sound. The a vowel occasionally serves for the rare in- 
determinate sound of a in "final", while the i vowel has some- 
tuTies the power of e in "net". 

§ 3. The excess of 8ulu vowel sounds over the number of gra- 
phic vowel signs available is therefore a principal cause for the 
phonetic inaccuracy of Siilu as at present written. Another cause 
is dependent upon a directly contrary circumstance. The Arabic 
alphabet contains fourteen consonants representing sounds not 
found in pure 8ulu, and which the great majority of Sulus are 
unable to pronounce correctly. These consonantsare tha, ha, hha, 
(Ihal, zai, ^7//jv, syk/, dad, ta, z(i, '(tin, ghaiv,fa, and kaf{ see table 
I ). Indeed, nine of these fourteen consonants, ha, kha, sad, dad 
fa, za, 'ain, (jhain, and haf, represent sounds, not found in 
Knghsh, which are among the most difficult encountered in any 
Semitic or Aryan language. Nevertheless, these fourteen con- 
sonants are occasionally found in written Sulu, being employed 
in Arabic words and phrases which have retained their original 
speUing. 

§ 4. In pronouncing such words, the great mass of the Sulus, 

who neither read nor write, utter instead of the foreign sound, 
tlae Sulu sound which seems to approximate thereto most closely. 
Indeed, if the words in question are at all frequently used, they 
s(Miietimes lose their foreign spelling and come to be written 
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with the letters representing the Suhi pronuneiation of- the 
word. It would be eminently sensibk^ to give the plain Sulu 
spelling to all Aral ic words w^hich have become an integral part 
of the Sulu language. But the Arabic words and phrases are in- 
troduced by the educated class who read the Koran, and it is a 
mark of education to retain their original spelling Avhen writing 
Sulu. When such words or phrases are rej;id, the letters repre- 
senting any of the fourteen non-Sulu sounds contained therein 
are given a pronunciation which varies Avith the education of the 
speaker. Indeed, the same speaker will frequently pronounce* 
the same letter in several different ways within a very short time. 
For example, the pronunciation of zrr/ (the ;: of the Arabic al- 
phabet) varies from a close approximation to z in ''zone", to s- 
in "so", or j in "jest". 7)/^a/ (f/i in "that" ) is pronounced like 
,s- in "so", j in "jest", or n in "nut" ; and so on. This is the 
second cause for the phonetic inaccuracy of Sulu as written in 
the Arabic script. 

§ 5. Careful investigation shows, however, that the secondary 
sounds assigned above to each of the three original vowels, name- 
ly, oin "theory", and obscure 7(; a in "final" ; and e in "net", 
are really varients of the original vowels used by some speakers 
and in some localities but by no means universally. We shall 
not, therefore, greatly err in phonetic accuracy of transliteration 
if we assign to each of the three vowel signs what appears to be 
its primary sound in Sulu and what is certainly its most com- 
mon sound. That is, xi in "full", a in "sofa", and % in "it". 
Each of the three written vowels has a corresponding long form 
represented in the transliteration, by a macron written above the 
vowel (u, a, i)- 
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^ 6. Ai^ to the fourteen foreign consonantal sounds found in 
Arabic words introduced into the Sulu, if our system of trans- 
literation provided solely for the phonetic representation of the 
sounds given to them l)y a Sulu unaquainted with Arabic, special 
characters to represent these peculiar consonants might be dis- 
pensed with, since the sounds uttered by such a speaker w-ould 
be only those occuring in pure Sulu. But as the Sulus have no 
uniform pronunciation for these consonants, we should be ob- 
liged, in the absence of an unvarying conventional equivalent, 
to employ several equivaleiits for one and'the same character, 
varying with its changing pronunciation by different individuals. 
The obvious absurdity and confusion of this is overcome by as- 
signing an unvarying equivalent in the Roman transliteration 
t ) every character employed in Arabic or Sulu. Each character — 
vowel, or consonant — of the Sulu-Arabic script, has in the 
Roman its equivalent, which varies only in accordance Avith clear- 
ly defined rules, and l)y following these rules the transliteration 
from Arabic to Roman, or vice versa, may be accurately made. 
Nor is the departure from phonetic exactness at all important, 
since, us has been explained above, the primar}^ vowel sound is al- 
ways understood when used in place of the varient. Furthermore, 
(^very Sulu, altho pronouncing the fourteen foreign consonants 
in various ways, will immediately recognize them when given 
the Arabic prommciation, or even an approximation thereto. 

It is only necessary to bear in mind that certain characters 
of the Arabic script vary regularly in power according as they 
are used in Ai-a.bic or Sulu words. These are the consonants 
(iIkiw ixndfa. Except these two consonants, none oftliefour- 
teen consonants mentioned above as representing in the Arabic-, 
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sounds foreign to tlie Sulu, are properly used in pure Sulu words 
(see §§48 and 52). 

§ 7. Difficulties very similar to those described herein have 

been met with in Romanizing the Malay language, no less than 
five well established systems being in use in the English and 
Dutch East Indies. In 1904, a committee appointed for that 
purpose by the government of the Federated Malay States, re- 
ported in favor of certain rules to be followed when writing Malay 
in Roman letter^. The system reconnnended is practically a pho- 
netic one, aimingto reproduce the words as pronounced by Malays 
and failing to indicate the form* in Arabic script of the words 
employing the peculiarly Arabic letters representing sounds not 
found in Malay. Since the end in view Avas to build up a popu- 
lar system of Roman script for Malays, the committee was doubt- 
less justified in sacrificing many things to simplicity. The pre- 
sent system of Romanizing Sidu has for one of its aims that 
of furnishing English-speaking people with an easy means of 
learning to read and write Sulu in the native script. This aim 
makes accuracy of transliteration a primary requisite and the sys- 
tem adopted, it is believed, has attained this end and at the same 
time offended very little against simplicity or phonetic accuracy. 
It is confidently hoped that, w4th time, the system set forth here 
will become a popular one for the writing of Sulu in Roman 
letters — a change which is desirable from many points of view. 
(See § 143 for changes recommended for popular use. ) 
§ 8. The general principle to be follow^ed in selecting Roman 
consonants for transliterating those of the Sulu- Arabic script 
is, that the Sulu-Arabic consonants wdiich have no exact equiv- 
alent in English should be transliterated by graphic modifica- 
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tions of tlie phonetically related English consonants which they 
most nearly approximate in pronunciation. If more than one 
Suhi-Arabic consonant be confused with the same EngUsh con- 
sonant, further graphic modifications of the latter should be em- 
ployed. This will assure the keeping together, in dictionaries and 
indexes, of those words in regard to the pronunciation of which the 
English-speaking student may be uncertain, since fcand k, s and 
'.s*, t and /, etc., are under this system arranged together in the 
English alphabet, without distinction, the simple letter with- 
out graphic modification being, of course, given the precedence 
whenever two words are otherwise identical. Thus, in an P^ng-- 
lish index, Z^a/ should precede leaf, and ta should precede ta. 

Suppose, for example, that the student hears a word 
which sounds to him like kavm, and looks in the dictionary 
under Jr. As a matter of faet, the word is not kcuim, but kaum, 
people, but he finds it in exactly the same place as tho it were 
spelled as he had supposed, i.e. hniim, and he loses no time in 

tlie sear(»h. But suppose that t were transliterated q in accord- 
ance with the practice of some scholars, then not finding the 
word under Jc, he must contimie his search under q, or even under 

rJi (since ^ is also often incorrectly pronounced like Jc, and is 

transliterated ch by some after the analogy of ''locir'). All this 
useless effort is obviated by iising h and graphic modifications 

thereof for transliterating sIj ^ 2 , '"^^d y^ ^ thus: fc, 1% kh. In 

like manner, under d in the dictionary or index is found dal, iihal, 
and d(ul\ under h is found ha and ha\ under .?, sin^ ,4tw, and 
•^^ad] under f, ta, ta, and tJka; under z, zai and za. In this way, 
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iiisttad of having to look for a given word under two or three 
different letters of the alphabet, the student looks under one let- 
t4:^ronly, and without trouble finds the word for which he seeks, 
vvitii its correct spelling indicated, even tho he himself has heard 
tiie word inaccurately. 

§:9. There is still another advantage in the system adopted. 
The Roman consonant selected is that representing the English 
sf)und which the Arabic sound approximates most closely, and 
i* therefore that with which the Arabic consonant is most ordi- 
narily confused in pronunciation. The Sulu(as well as the Ameri- 

tudent of Sulu> ordinarily pronounces ^ and t <^^ ^S j^ 

^ as .s, A as (/, etc. This shows the tendency of the 

liiinguage and clearly intimates that when the Arabic words con- 
taining these consonants liave become thoroly Suluized, they 
wiiT be pronounced with simple k, f, .s, d, et:*. When that time 
crimes, the graphic modification may readily be dropped without 
^lomig violence to Sulu orthography, and the word .spelled (^s- i^pok- 
fy/. It is no longer an Arabic word, it has shed its foreign cloth- 
img and is Sulu. This transition to phonetic spelling could not be 

jcccomplished were wc* to transliterate i as 7, ^ as ch, X 

a^ z, etc., as do some scholars. 

The transliterations employed in this work have been se- 
lected in accordance with the above principles which are believed 
id) be acceptable from the standpoint not only of theory, but 
of practical convenience as well. To avoid the possibility of di- 
graphs being resolved by the learner into their elements and so 
pronounced, a& Ras-hid ior Rashid , 'vd'hur for 'udhvr, all digraphs 
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are printed uiidc^rlined, exe(^i)tiiiji!: .— ch and c, f!(). (1i vixu not he 

mistaken, for c is not used in transliterating e.xeept in tin's di- 
graph. In like manner, fig ean not he misleading sinee the pro- 
per sound of n occurs only l)efore a vowel and is entirely un|)ro- 
nounceahle hefore .g. The underlined digraphs are </A, ([h, kh, sh^ 
and th. Dotted consonants used are r/, //, /•, x, /, and z. NiMtln^r 
underlined digraphs nor dotted consonants are ntvded for the 
transliteration of pure Sulu words, hut oidy for the trans!it(M-atioi4 
of Arahic or other vocahles of foreign somve which still n^aiia 
their original spelling. 



Chapter H 

General Observations on the Sulu-Arabic Script 

§ 10. The Arabic alphabet as treated by Arabic grammar- 
ians consists of 28 letters, all consonants, since the vowels are 
not considered by the Arabs to be part of the alphabet. JMoreovei*, 
hamzahj a ^ 'catch of the glottis'', is really a consonant as will be 
explained later, bnt it is not so considered by the Arabs, the alif 
being considered by them to embrace the haivzuh. It is not there- 
fore included here in the Arabic alphabet altho included as the 
first letter of the combined Sulu-Arabic alphabet. The 28 con- 
sonants are here given in their usual order, followed by hamzah 
and the three vowxd signs of the Arabic alphabet, the reader be- 
ing referred to the note at the beginning of Table I for the pro- 
nunciation of the names of the letters. As will be seen in Table 
I, the names of Arabic consonants usually have a long vowel 
which, when final, is followed by a hamzah. Thru motives of con- 
venience, the long-vowel mark and the haDizah will ordinarily 
be omitted : 



Arabic Alphabet, 



1. \ d^f. 


4. ^ tk 


2. ^ ha 


5. ^ jiii 


3. ^ tu 


G. y ha 



y- Mia 



8. ^ dal 
5>. '^ dhal 
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10. . m 17. ]^ za 24. . mim 

11. ♦ zai IH. c. 'am 25. ,^ nwri 

12. ^ siH 19. c. ghihi 20. ^ ha 

13. ^ 4/rt 20. ^ /'t 27. ^ watt 

14. ^ ml 21. J leaf 28. ,5 /ya 

15. X dad 22. jj for/ 
10. j^ <a 28. J ln)» 



Vowels: 1. _ (lanniHih 2. _ /r/Z/f^// 



laiKi'dh 



^11. Tlie strictly Sulu jilpluihet, that is, the alpluihet used 

to -express tlie initivi^ sounds of the Sulu hmguiige, consists of 
hamzah with 11) othcM* consonants and o vowel signs, as given 

helow. 

§ 12. Here, as elsewhere herein, luunzah and the consonants 

adopted from the Arahic will, in general, be referred to by 
their Aral)ic names, since the Sulu names vary from these only 
thru the inability of the Sulus to pronounce cert^iin of the 
Arabic letters. 11ie peculiarly r^ulu consonants— cAy/., nga, and 
77a— having no names in Arabic, will be referred to by their 
Sulu names. 11ie Arabic consonants ghain and fd will be so 
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referred to when having their Arabic powiM*. hut when liavinj^ 
their Sulu power, will be called ga and jxi- I'be Suln names will 
be given to the vowel signs, except when referring especially 
to the Arabic language. This last rule will apply to the ortlio- 
graphical signs, when, indeed, the latter have Sulu names. 
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ii'dii 


(i. 
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uJ ?"^' 
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lS !'" 
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^ cIki 


14. 


j H- 







> 
Vowels: 1. ^ (\({\n{n 2. ^ h((fa'(is :>. ^ luifxtba' 

The consonants numbered 5, 7, and 12, in the above alphabet, 
do not exist in Arabic but were used in the Malay language 
and adopted into Sulu along with the purely Arabic letters. 
§ 13. The combined alphabet, which is the one explained 
in these pages, consists of hamzah with 31 other consonants aiu) 
3 vowels, as folloAvs: 
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c, Vnu 
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11. ^ (lal 22. o ga (ghain) 

Vowels: 1. ^ </^f/>^6//. 2. ^ kata'a>^ :l ^ hababa' 

^ 14. In the Arabic script the consonants are considered to 

r)e by far the most important part of a word. Indeed, in Malay 
regularly, and usually in Arabic, the vowels are not written at 
all. The consonants, as in stenography, are written first and, in 
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Sulu, tlie vowels nrethei) written in tlieir |)r()|)er [)laces above or 

(f (I 
Uelow this ()utlin(\ as tho we sliould write MNl. for "Manila". 

i 

The Arabic seri})t is written from rii>ht to left, all the consonants 
of a word being joined — or written closely in the case of charac- 
ters which do not permit of joining. I^]xc(^pt these six con- 
sonants, \ (iJif^ V (lal; ^ (jjuii . vd, * zdi, and ^ (ran, 

all the consonants have four different forms according as they 
are used unconnected, or connected with a following consonant 
only, or with a preceding consonant only, or w^ith both. The six 
consonants above mentioned do not connect with the following 
consonant and consequently have but two forms — the form used 
alone and that connected with a preceding consonant oidy. 



Chapter J] I 
Transliteration and Power of Consonants 

§ 15. The consonants in the accompanying table are arranged 
according to their forms. The non-Arabic consonants ,^^ na, 

^ cha, and c. nga, are inserted after related forms in the 

Arabic alphabet. Hamzah, here placed first, is never so placed 
in Arabic, tho it is sometimes given first place in Malay. It 
seems reasonable to do so since the hamzah is the simplest of the 
consonants and no vowel is uttered alone, without initial hamzah 

(see § 20). The 33rd character, ^ lamalif, is really not a sepa- 
rate consonant but it is lam followed by alify the two being writ- 
ten 'together. It is inserted here merely because it is often re- 
garded by both Arabs and Sulus as a distinct character. 
§ 16. The names of the consonants, whether Arabic or Sulu, 
wilji, for the sake of convenience, be regularly Avritten with- 
out macron or hamzah, e.g. ba for ba\ sin for sin, etc. For the 
purpose of reference, the information given in this chapter is 
coupisely set forth in Table I. But full treatment in tabular 
fqrm is impossible, and the consonants Avhich require further 
elucidation will be taken up in detail after some preliminary 
explanations have been made. Table I here follows: 
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§ 17. The pronunciation of the Sulu- Arabic script is treated 
before the writing of the same, since a knowledge of the power 
of the various consonants, vowels, and orthographical signs, is 
a necessary prerequisite to understanding the rules for- writ- 
ing them. It is not indeed hoped that the reader will be able, 
with these explanations, to produce the sounds of the peculiar 
Arabic consonants ; that ability must come as the result of months 
and years of practice and training of the ear as well as the organs 
of speech, under the guidance of a competent teacher. This abil- 
ity, tho desirable, is not necessary for the student of Sulu. The 
English-speaking reader is already familiar with six of these 

consonant, wl.ich ..e foreign to the Snlu-- ^ ,_,a.^ ji,,.. 

N dhal, \ zai, ^ shin^ and ^ fa — and as to the other 

nine, he can at least do as well as the native Sulu who has had 
little instruction in the matter. The consonants are here taken 
up in the order in which they appear in the table. 

Note: y^jha^ , ^\ kaf, ^ mim, and rj n?(?i, will 

not be mentioned in these explanations, since these letters 
are transliterated by, and have the same power as, the Eng- 
lish letters 6, fc, m, and??. But in Arabic, when immediately 

followed by the letter ^_^ without anj' vowel between, 
*t takes the sound of ^ ( Wr. Ar. Gram., § 2 ). /j is also 
written by the Sulus for L ng. 
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No. ]. hamzah (' ). 

§ 18. Tmnslitemtlon. — Except when initial in a word, it is 

transliterated by an apostrophe ('). When initial in a word it 
is not transliterated, since it is initial only before a vowel and. 
no vowel at the beginning of an English word normally uttered, 
is w^ithout a hamzah. The true nature of this sound is apparently 
notiecognized in the Philippine dialects except in those whicli 
employ the Arabic script. The reason seems to be that the Lat- 
in alphabet employed in the writing of all the northen dialects, 
contains no character to express the sound of hamzah. In Taga- 
lo, it is endeavored to supply the want by the use of the grave 
accent ( ' ), but apparently the matter is badly confused. Fur- 
thermore, hamzah is not an accent nor does it indicate the stress 
upon the pronunciation of a vowel which is ordinarily refer- 
red to when we speak of an accent. This stress may or may not 
accompany the hazmah. For example in the word^u^i', white, the 
accent, such as there is, comes on the u, and not on the ^, which 
latter is followed by the hamzah. In sigla\ rapid, on the other 
hand, the accent falls on the a, which is followed by the ham- 
zah. It therefore seems highly desirable to use a distinct and 
separate character for the hamzah and, following the example of 
many eminent scholars, the apostrophe ( ' ) is adopted. 

The name of this consonant, hamzah, compression, is from 
tlie Arabic, and refers to the tension of the vocal qhords when 
hamzah is pronounced. 

§ 19. Power, — Altho written as a vowel, hamzahis really 

a consonant since it can be produced only in connection with a 
vowel. Its sound is sometimes, called the * 'catch of the glottis'' 
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and, in the initial fonn, is common in English but is not written. 
The medial form is also found in Danish words, being there 
known as the ^^*atch accent'' as in mand^man; ra'nd, water. 
It consists of the bursting of the air thru the closed vocal 
chords and either begins or ends in a complete stoppage of the 
breath accompanied by a click of the chords, according as the 
hamzah begins or ends a vowel sound. When the hamzah comes 
bejtween two vowels, being then called \\wx[\^\ hamzah, complete 
stoppage of the breath occurs in the middle and is both preceded 
and foUow^ed by the click of the vocal chords and the momen- 
tary rush of the breath after and l>ef()re the pure sound of the 
vowels is audible. Ha/mzah may therefore be initial, medial or 
final. There are no essential differences in the use of hamzah in 
Arabic and Sulu, tho it is much less distinctly articulated in 
modern x\rabic than in classic Arabic and in Sulu. Even in Sulu 
the hamzah seems to be w^eakening and is frequently indis- 
tinguishable in rapid conversation. 

§ 20. Every so-called initial vowel normally uttered is real- 
ly not initial but begins with the initial hamzah. If consider- 
able effort be made,*an initial vowel' may be uttered without the 
closing of the vocal chords which produces the hamzah. Then, 
with the vocal chords already separated, the vow^el, faint at first, 
gradually grows stronger until the full volume of sound is 
reached. Normally uttered, however, the vocal chords are at first 
tightly closed and the breath, momentarily checked, bursts 
forth into the full vowel sound. 

§ 21. The medial hamzah — hamzah between two vowels — 
also occurs in English when two vowels, coming in juxtaposi- 
tion, are separately pronounced. Such for example is the hiatus 
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hetween the two o^s of ' 'cooperation '^ distinctly and rapidly 
])ronounced, or between the two o's when we say ''so old'\ No 
(loiil)t the medial use of hamzali is the clearest and most striking. 
It is the most frequent in Sulu. Hamzah also occurs in the mid- 
dle of a word between a vowel and a consonant. 

Examples: ta^is, high thing; to' u^ pierson; dit^an^ there; 
(li'in, irhere'f ; pag\t7ii, liarvestivg; gVtung^ middle, 
% 2*2. By the final hamzah is hieant the hamzah which fol- 
lows a vowel at the end of a w^ord. In every case final hamzah is 
followed by patai (§§ 67 and 90 ). Final hamzah does not seem 
regularly to occur in English but may be heard occasionally at the 
end of ceitain words of exclamation or command uttered collo- 
quially. For example, the word "whoa" (used to stop a horse) 
when uttered with a prolonged o sound ending with a quick ex-. 
piration of air and a catch of the vocal chords, illustrates the use 
of the final hamzah. 

§ 23. Final Jiamzah is quite frequent in Sulu, its careful pro- 

nunciation being essential to the distinguishing of certain words 
otherwise the same. Di without hamzah means ' 'here'' ; with the 
hamzah, di\ it means "not'\ Na means "already"; with hainzah 
va\ it indicates the beginning of a sentence. Often, the distinc- 
tion is made more marked by pronouncing the simple vowel long 
while the hamzated vowel is shortened as in the first exampile 
given. 

% 24. Hamzah is an illustration of the great accuracy with 
winch the Arabs represented the sounds of their language. Altha 
existing in English, this sound has never been reduced to writ-' 
ing, and it may be difficult for the beginner to detect it at first, 
but a little training of the ear and practice of the voice will soon 
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enable liim to distinguish and utter it as readily as any of tlie 
more familiar consonants. 

No. 2. \ a??/ (macron of (t; notliing). 

§ 25. 7\ansliteratiov . — When used merely as a i)rop upon 

which to write a hamzah and vowel, it is not transliterated. 
This use of the alif is most frequent with initial hamzali and vow- 
el, but it may, in certain cases, l>e used as a prop in the middle 
or at the end of a word. When used after the vowel hata'as (a, 
the Arabic fathah) the sound of whicli it prolongs, it is transli- 
terated by placing a macron ( ) over the a which, without this 
mark, transliterates simply h(ita^<is, a short vowel (but see § 91 )> 
§ 26. Pover. — ^/7/in Arabic Avas originally a Aa/^-tY/// initial 
in a syllable. In this use, it occuired, of course, more frequently 
at the beginning of a word. Later, the Arabs adopted a special 
sign for writing the hamzah in all positions, whether initial, final 
or medial, and initial alif lost its proper sound and came to serve 
merely as a prop, called ' 'chair" by the Arabs, to which when the 
w^riting was voweled, the initial hamzah and vowel were written. 
At the present time both in Arabic and Sulu, when placed at 
the beginning of a word, it serves as a prop for any one of the 
vowels and accompanying initial hamzahj having no power of its 
own, tho in unvoweled writing it may indicate where a hamzah 
should be written. It is also used as a prop for medial and final 
hamzah under certain conditions which will be explained later 
in the rules for writing the hamzah (§§ 69 — 72). 
§ 27. A second use of alif is to prolong the sound of the 
the vowel hata^as (fathah). When so used it is written as the 
consonant immediately after the vowel. .The simple hata^as 
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is the equivalent of a in ''sofa" while hata^as phis alif is the a 
of ''father". 

§ 2(S. From this circumstance of loosing its indentity and 

being absorbed into hata'as when used as a letter of prolongation, 
(ilifi^ classed as a weak letter. 

E\^amples, hamzxted a??/ : ainpa, then; Iriiy this; nnu, 
tvh(ttf ; td'ax, high, thing; haha\ low thing. 

ylh/ of prolongation: dan, road; da, bring. 

No. 4. ^ ta (t). 

§ 21). Power, — The Arabic pronunciation of this letter is 

somewhat softer than that of the Knghsh t in "tell" and for 

that reason the Arabic j^ ta, to be explained later, is consi- 

dennl to l)e more nearly the equivalent of the English t. In 
8ulu, however, ta is pronounced precisely the same as the Eng- 
lish ^in "teir\ 

Examples: Titik, dot; niata, eye; ta'nb, high tide. 

No. o. ^ tha (th), 

§ 30. Power. — Tha in Arabic is pronouced like th in "thin'\ 
The uneducated Sulus, when encountering this character in iVra- 
bic words, pronouce it as s in "so'\ Educated Sulus, however, 
have acquired the Arabic sounds with more or less accuracy and 
employ these sounds in pronouncing Arabic words, even when 
the word is question has become thoroly Suluized and might 
just as properly receive its Sulu pronunciation. These words if 
in common use, nevertheless, frequently come to be spelled as 

pronounced and ^ tha gives place to ^ sin. 
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Examples: Arabic Ithnaiv, Monday, and Thnlathah, Tues- 
day, axe usually pronounced and written Isnin and Salasa. 

No. 6. ,^_^ na (w). 

§ 31. Power. — In pronouncing the ordinary Englinb //, we 

press the front part of the tongue ngninst the hnrd palate. Jn 
pronouncing n, tlie broad middle part of the tongue is pressed 
against the high middle part of the hard palate so that a sugges- 
tion of a ;y sound is developed with the n. It very nuich resembles 
French gn in agneav, but the y is not so strongly uttered as 
in Spanisli n m senor, or as in ni in English ''onion". The 
English Avord "news'' exemplifies this sound at the beginning of 

W'Ords. The Sulus interchange thi;? letter with \ rry, whi(»h lat- 
ter combination they seem to prefer. ^^_j is Malay and Sulu, 

t 
not Arabic. The form of the letter is that invented by the I'er- 

sians to express the sound of p. 

Examples: hata\ nuurifed; dnfia or dntrya^ irodil. 

No. 7. pr- jim (j). 

§ 32. Power and Tramsliteratiov. — In ancient Arabic, this 
character seems to liave been pronounced like g in ''go". In 
the old abjad (§ 145) arrangement of the Arabic alphabet, jiin 
was the third letter, thus corresponding to the Greek gamma. 
Later, jim altered in the Arabic spoken dialects and acquired 
the pronunciation ofy in ''yet'', j in ''jest", or si in "visioii" 
(French j in jour). In Sulu and almost universally in the 
languages which have adopted the Arabic alphabet — Persian, 
Turkish, Afghan, Malay, etc. — jim is pronounced like j in 
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''jest' \ Persian and Afghan have even devised a special char- 
acter, * ,to indicate tlie sound of the French j. The sound of jim 

is, indeed, a compound one, being the sound of si in * Vision*' 
with an initial d, and some scholars, especially the French, 
transliterate it dj. The latter produces such awkward combi- 
nations as hadjdjadj and dja'dja^ for hajjaj and ja'ja\ 

Examples: Arabic Jiima^ah, Friday; usually written Jiima- 
'at in Sulu. 

Sulu bitjang, maiden; jadi, be. 

No. 8. ^ ha (h), 

§ 33. Power. — Ha is a deep, faucal aspirate having no count- 
erpart in English or Sulu, and is sometimes called a ''wheeze". 
In its production the pharynx is constricted, and the post- 
erior pillars of the uvula approximated. The ha is the fricative 
sound which results when air is expelled while the organs are 
in this position. The place of articulation is nearly that of the 
Vtm, and ha may almost he said to be the surd sound corres- 
ponding to the sonant 'ain. Ha, together with tta, sad, dad, 
ta, za, ^ain, ghain and kaf, is called "emphatic" by the Arabs 
since in its pronunciation, the position of the tongue with rela- 
tion to the soft palate, produces a peculiar resonance chamber 
which gives a gutteral sound to the following vowel. Indeed, 
the modification of the vowel sound is, to the majority of Euro- 
peans, the most marked characteristic of these consonants and 
their most easily imitated feature. 

§ 34. The Sulus give this consonant the same sound os ha — 
the EInglish h in "hat'^ Indeed, many Sulus ignorantly use ha 
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in writing pure Sulu words in which the sound is, of course, ha. 
Ha is frequently final in Arabic and is then doubly difficult for 
Sulus to pronounce. In such cases the latter often git^ it the 
sound oihamzah, or do not pronounce it at all. 

Examples: Arabic hal, condition; Muhammad^ a proper 
name; hairaUj astonishment; sah, correct; are usually pronounc- 
ed in Sulu hal^ Muhammad, hairan, and sa\ 

No. 9. ^ kha (M). 

§ 35. Power, — Kha in Arabic is almost the equivalent of ch 
in the Scotch ^ioch''. In its utterance, the rear portion of the 
tongue is brought close to the soft palate and thereby is formed 
the resonance chamber which gutteralizes the following vowel, 
as explained in § 33. The sound of kh is foreign to Sulus and 
is pronounced by them as h in 'liaf , or k in ^'kink'\ 

Examples: Arabic Khamis, Thiirsdm/y and Shailch, a title, 
are pronounced Hammis and Shlk, or Sik, by the Sulus. 

No. 10. n— cha (ch). 

§ 36. ' • Power.— Cha is the surd corresponding to the sonant 
consonant jim. It has the sound of ch in ^ ^church'', which is 
really that of sh with initial t, just as that of the Sulu jim — 
English j — is French j with initial c/. The character cha is not 
found in Arabic but was invented by the Persians. The sound 
is common in Malay and infrequent in Sulu. Sometimes in the 
latter language, the ch of adopted Malay words is altered to s. 

Examples: bacha\ read; kacha\ vase; chukai, tax; are 
of Malay origin and are often written hasa^ ] kasa\ and sukai, in 
Sulu. 
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No. 11. ^ dal (d), 

§ 37.. . Power. — Dal is the English d in ^^did'^ somewhat less 
forcibly articulated. The Sulus frequently interchange it with- 
lam or ra. In many words, dal when written between two vowels, 
is regularly pronounced ra (r in ''roU'^). For example, idu\ 
dog; madayatt, good; are usually pronounced iru', and marayaii. 
In phrases, even final dal before the initial vo^el of a follow- 
ing word, is often pronounced ra^ as magtagad aht, I wait, pro- 
nounced magtagarahn. • 

The student may sometimes bepuzzled whether to use dal 
or ra in writing a given word in which the r sound is heard. 
The rule is to use dal provided the d sound is preserved in any 
form of the word at any time. Thus, dal should also'be used as the 
final consonant of the stem of hay ad, pay, because it is so pro- 
nounced when final, altho in the derivative forms in which the 
dal comes between two vowels it is almost invariably pronounced 
ra. For example: hayadan, paid; hayaditn, will be paid; bayadi, 
pay! (imp. ) ; should always be written in the Sulu-Arabic scrijpt 
with dal and in the transliteration with d, altho usually pro- 
nounced bayaran, bayarun, and bayari. Dal should also he writ- 
ten in hadung, name of the Sulu knife, because it is sometimes so 
pronounced, or at least was sometimes so pronounced when the 
written form of the word became fixed, tho at present the almost 
universal pronunciation is baning. This procedure makes the 
r sound of dal a varient of pronunciation, not of writing, and. 
that is as it should be. J 

No. 12. y>dhal{dh). ■ 

§ 38. Power. — The Arabic (//iaf is the English sonant thni 
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'*that^\ It is foreign to the Sulus who pronounce it variously 
asjin -^jest", ri in ''nut'', or s in ''so'\ 

Examples: Arabic Dhn l-Karnain, He of the Two Ilorn^ 
(Alexander the Great); Dhu l-hijjah, the twelfth month of the 
Muhammadan 3'ear; idhin, j)ermission; usually pronounced and 
someiunesvrrittenJidkarnai7i,Nidliajji\ and ijin, or (rarely) ish. 

No. 13. . ra (r). 

§30. Pouter. — The Arabic ra is the English r in ''roir', 
strongly pronounced. The Sulu ra is less distinctly articulated 
and frequently interchanges with dal (§37), or lam. 
Example: ra^ayat, or la^ayaty {common) j)eople. 

No. 14. J zai (z). 

§ 40. Power, — The Arabic zai is pronounced like z in ' 'zone" . 
This sound does not exist in Sulu and z.ai is pronounced by the 
Sulus as j in ' 'jest' ' , or 8 in ' 'so' ' . 

Examples : Arabic hamzah, explained above (§§ lD-24) ; Zu- 
baidahf a girl's name; usually pronounced amja\ and Jubaida 
{Jitbaira)^ or Subaid a (Subaira). 

Note: This letter should in strictness be called za. It is 
called zai the better to distinguish it from za (No. 20). 

No. 15. ^ sin (s), 

§41. Power, — In both Arabic and Sulu, sin is invariably 
pronounced like s in "so" — it never has the sound of s in "is". 

No. 16. i shin (sh). 

§ 42. Power, — In Arabic, shin is pronounced as sh in ' 'she". 
This sound does not ordinarily exist in Sulu and the Sulus pro- 
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liounce it as s in '^so". Sometimes, indeed, they use shin inter- 
changeably with >^ln to represent the sound of s in '^so^\ But 
sometimes also this sound, when occurring in Arabic words, is 
correctly pronounced. 

Examples: Arabic Shattwal, tenth month of the Muham- 
madan year ; Shaikhy a title ; are usually pronounced and written 
Sawal, and Sik, in Sulu. 

No. 17, ^ sad (s), 

§ 43. Power. — The Arabic sound of sad is that of a surd, lin- 
gual, fricative consonant. It is sometimes described as '^broad s", 
and has no counterpart in English or Sulu. To pronounce sad, the 
tongue is drawn somewliat farther back than in pronouncing 
tlie ordinary s, the opening between the tip of the tongue and 
the hard palate being thereby broadened laterally, and at the 
snme time the tract of the tongue in close proximity to the hard 
palate is lengthened from front to rear. The utterance is force- 
ful while at its close, the rear portion of the tongue is approx- 
imated to the soft palate, and the characteristic resonance 
chaml)er is thereby produced which effects somewhat the sound 
of the following vowel. The Sulus give sad the sound of s in 
-so''. 

Example: Arabic waslah, an orthographical sign, is pro- 
nounced ivada ])y the Sulus. 

No. 18. J^ dad {(l). 

§ 44. Power, — This consonantal sound is one of the most elu- 
sive in Arabic. It is said to be peculiar to that language and the 
Arabs sometimes refer to themselves as the ^ 'rfod-pronouncing 
people". It is a sonant, lingual, fricative consonant, sometimes 
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called ''broad d^\ and has no counterpart in English or Suki. 
To pronounce it, the tongue lies close to the gum of the upper 
incisors, while the air finds an exit on both sides of the back of 
the tongue against the forward molar teeth, between which and 
the tongue the friction takes place. The fact that this escape of 
air occurs in about the same place as in pronouncing I, has lead 
the Malays and Sulus to confuse dad and lam. At the conclusion 
of pronunciation, the tongue is lowered and thickened produc- 
ing a characteristic resonance chamber. Difficulty of pronuncia- 
tion has caused dad to become greatly slighted and corrupted in 
some modern Arabic dialects. The Sulus give this letter the 
sound of din ''did'', bin "bed", hw in "subway'', orHn "lad". 
Examples: Arabic dammah, name of the ti vowel, is pro- 
nounced damma; dad, name of this letter, is, in repeating the 
alphabet, frequently pronounced bad, or bwad; Ramadan, the 
ninth month of the Muhammadan year, is usually pronounced 
by the Sulus, and indeed written, Lamalan. 

No. 19. j^ ta (t), 

§45.. Poiver, — This is, in Arabic, a surd, lingual, explosive 
consonant sometimes called "broad t'\ and has no counterpart 
in English or Sulu, altho it is said to resemble English t more 
than does Arabic ta. To pronounce. <a, the tongue is moved far- 
ther backward than for ordinary t, the tip is thickened, the point 
of contact with the hard palate is both broadened and lengthened 
from front to rear, and the pronunciation is forceful. When the 
utterance of the consonant is complete the tongue is thickened 
behind, giving the characteristic resonance chamber. The Sulus 
pronounce ta as common tin "tell". 
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Examples : Arabic Tahir, a proper name ; Sidtan, a title ; 
are pronounced Tahir and Sultan by the Sulus. 

No. 20. ]^ za (z) 

§ 46. Power. — In Arabic, za is a sonant, lingual, fricative 
consonant sometimes called ''broad z'\ It has no counterpart in 
English or Sulu. The point of contact of the tip of the tongue 
with the hard palate is farther back than in pronouncing zai, and 
the tip of the tongue itself is thickened, while the tract of the 
tongue approximated to the hard palate is broader and longer 
than in pronouncing zai. When the pronunciation is terminated, 
the back of the tongue is thickened as in the other emphatic con- 
sonants (§33). The Sulus pronounce za as I in ''lad'', or 8 in ''so". 
Examples: Arabic zah% noon; hafiz^ guardian; sxeusnal' 
ly pronounced and written liiJml and hafis by the Sulus. 

No. 21. p 'ainC). 

§ 47. Power, — The Arabic 'ain is the Hebrew ain, but has no 
counterpart in English or Sulu. In Arabic, it is a sonant, faucal, 
fricative consonant formed by a compression of the larynx at the 
same time that the tongue is crowded back as far as possible and 
the fauces constricted. It is the throat sound having the deepest 
possible articulation and is sometimes considered to be the so- 
nant equivalent of the surd ha. The back of the tongue and the 
fauces partially obstruct the passage of the breath. 'Ain is some- 
times coupled wdth initial hamzah, the two being pronounced to- 
gether. Indeed, some investigators assert that ^ain is an "exag- 
gerated hamzah^\ This is not strictly true, however, since tho 
'am and hamzah may sound similarly, they are in reality of dis- 
tinct origin, the hamzah being produced by the explosive burst- 
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ing of the breath thru the closed vocal chords, and the 'ain by 
the partial obstruction of the breath by the compressed larynx, 
the fauces, and the back part of the tongue. 'Ain is easily pro- 
nounced without hamzah, tho it is pronounced by the 8ulus as 
hamzah only. 

Examples: Arabic 'Arab, Arab; Jvm/ah, Friday; are pro- 
nounced Arab and Juma'at by the Sulus. 

No. 22. c. qhain{gh); (fa {g), 

§ 48. Transliteration. — Ghain is transliterated cjli when used 
in Arabic words, but by g in Sulu words. When the Arabic al- 
phabet was applied to the Avriting of Sulu, no letter was found 
to represent the sound of g in "go' \ as this sound does not exist 
in classical Arabic. On the other hand, the sound of the (^lain 
does not exist in Sulu, and therefore, very naturally, the char- 
acter ghain was called ga, and adopted to represent the closely 
related g sound in Sulu. Some Sulus call this letter again. 
§ 49. Power, — The Arabic consonant, ghain is a sonant, ve- 
lar, fricative consonant having no counterpart in English or 
Sulu. It is produced by forcing the tongue far back against the 
soft palate and the uvula, the latter being slightly trilled as the 
breath is forced out thru the vibrating vocal chords. The result is 
a sound somewhat similar to that produced by gargling the 
throat. G^am is another of the ''emphatic'' consonants. The 
Sulus cannot give ghain its proper SQund, and therefore pro- 
nounce it as g in **go" in Arabic words, while in Sulu words 
it is^ of course, regularly used to express the latter sound. 

Example: Arabic ghutam^ boy, used by the Sulus as a pro- 
per name and pronounced by them Gulam. 
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No. 28. ^ figa (ng). 

^ ."iO. Trdnditeration, — The digraph fig has been selected to 
transliterate this sound because siniple ng is so frequently 
given another sound, namely, that of ngg^ as in **finger'\ or 
''prolongation'' in which the nasal wfif is followed by<a hard g 
sound. The g used by some scholars is excellent as being a sim- 
ple character, tho available in few fonts of type. On the other 
hand, ng is commonly confounded with n, and ng, being a 
modification of the n, is the preferable transliteration according 
to the principles set forth elsewhere herein (§§8, 9, and 54). 
§ 51. Power . — The character nga has the sound of ng in 

''sing''. It occurs in Sulu at the beginning of words and this, 
like final h, is at first difficult for English-speaking people. The 
nga is Malay and Sulu, not Arabic. 

Examples: ngan, name; hunga, fruit; tabang, aid. 

No. 24. ^ fa if); pa (p). 

§ 52. Transliteration, — In Arabic words this consonant is 
transliterated by / and in Sulu words by p. As in the case of 
gluiiUy when the Arabic alphabet was adopted«the Sulus found 
therein no character to represent their p sound, and on the other 
hand, having in Sulu no /sound, they naturally employed the 
Arabic character /a to represent the closely related p sound. 
§ 53. Power. — The Arabic sound of this consonant is that of 

f in ''fan". The Suhis pronounce fa as p in ''pay'', in Sulu 
words and ordinarily so in Arabic words as welL But the /sound 
is companitively easy to pronounce, and it is heard Coitectly 
uttered with increasing frequency in Arabic and English words 
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adopted into Sulu. The Malays employ another character, ^ , 
fqr the p sound, and so are not forced to adopt the confusing ex- 
pedient of employing ^ for both /and p. It is to be regretted 

that ^ has not been adopted into Sulu. 

Example: Arabic fasal^ section, is pronounced pasal by 
the Sulus, tho, of course, the initial consonant is the same char- 
acter in both cases. 

No. 25. J kaf (k), 

% 54. Transliteration. — Some scholars transliterate this con- 
sonant- by q) a Roman letter not otherwise used in transliterat- 
ing the Arabic script. This obviates the necessity of forming a 
new Roman character, k, but such advantage is more than off- 
set by the difficulty in the use of Arabic or Sulu dictionaries 
written in Roman letters, when q is employed to represent the 
kaf sound. Kaf is pronounced by most Sulus, as ^vell as by most 
English-speaking people, precisely as kaf and the two letters 
are confused and interchanged in writing. When, therefore, 
the student hears a k sound, he is uncertain whether kaf or kaf 
is^ intended and is in doubt whether to look under k or q. This 
uncertainty in the use of the dictionary written with Roman 
characters is avoided by adopting k for kaf and arranging words 
Containing k and k as tho these two characters were one and the 
same letter of the alphabet. All else being equal, k is, of course, 
given precedence over k (see index for exemplification). 

This same argumient is a powerful one in favor of using the 
Roman rf and modifications thereof for the transliteration of the 
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d sounds of the Sulu-Arabic alphabet, dal, dhal, and dad; k for 
leaf, kaf and Icha; s for 8m, shin and sad; h for ha and ha; z 
for zai and za; and so forth (see §§ 8 and 9). 
§ 55. Poiver, — This consonant has a thick, cHcking k sound 
not found in EngUsh or Sulu. To produce it, the tongue is drawn 
far back and the primary interruption takes place between the 
back of the tongue and the soft palate, while for to/ (English k) 
the interruption takes place between the tongue and the hard 
palate farther forward. The drawing back of the tongug in pro- 
nouncing the kaf also effects the resonance chamber of the fol- 
lowing vowel. The Sulus cannot pronounce this consonafit and 
invariably give it the same power as that of kaf The Malays 
confuse final kaf with hamzah. 

Example: Arabic Kur'an, Koran, is pronounced Kur'an 
by the Sulus. r • 

No. 27. J lam (l). 

§ 56. Before certain consonants, the lam of the Arabic de- 
finite article is not pronounced and is not transliterated (see § 
97, note 3). 

No. 30 i ha (h). 

§ 57. Power. — Ha in Arabic is frequently final and in tRis 
position it is difficult for an English-speaking person to pro- 
nounce. A little conscious effort, however, will enable the stu- 
dent to pronounce h at the end, as well as at the beginning, of 
a word. In rapid pronunciation, final ha is usually slighted, or 
omitted entirely by the Sulus, and rarely seems to be final in 
pure Sulu words, tho h sometimes appears at the end of a stem 
when certain suffixes are added. 
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* Examples: buhat, lift; hagas, wash; da, bring; daha, bring 
(imperative); dahun^ is brought, 

Note: In Arabic, ha final in an outline, when surmount- 
ed by two dots ( J ) is used as a grammatical, termination, 

and is then pronounced like ta, ^ . But it is wrong to 
use this form in Suluized, or pure Sulu words, which should 
use ^ , only, for the t sound. Such dotted form is , never- 
theless, often incorrectly preserved in Sulu as the final letter 
of Adopted Arabic words, and in such cases is usually pro- 
nounced like ^ , and transliterated t The Arabic word 
m/rah, chapter, in Sulu pronounced snrat and meaning write, 
is an example of a word often preserving J in Sulu. When, 

however, words of this ending are transliterated directly into 
Ejighsh from the Arabic, the rule followed in this work is 
to transliterate with A, thus indicating the Arabic pronun- 
ciation (and in strictness, the speUing, also) of the word 
when in pause (Wr. Ar. Gram, ii, § 226 and Rem. a. ). The 
Arabic names of the vowel signs, dammah, fathah and kasrah, 
are examples of the latter rule. 

No. 31. ^'- wau {w; u; macron oin; nothing). 

§ 58. Transliteration,— Wau is transliterated w when given 
its proper sound, that is, except when used to form a diphthong 
after hata'as (Jathah) as au; to prolong the sound of dapan 
{dammah); or as a prop for the hamzah. When used to form a 
diphthoBg after hata'as (fathah), it is transliterated n. When 
used to prolong the sound of dapan (dammah), it is transliterat- 
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ed by the macron of u. When used as a prop for the hamzah, it is 
not transliterated. The rules for writing the hamzah (§§ 69-72) 
will enable the student to determine in what cases ivau should 
be used a6 a prop for the hamzah. 

§ 59. Power, — Wan, alif^ and ya, have two distinct secondary 
uses, one to prolong a vowel sound, and the other to serve as a 
prop for the /ia??iOT/i. TFa?/ and ya have, in addition, their proper 
sounds which a/ff has lost (§ 26) and are, furthermore, used to 
express the second vowel in the only two pure diphthongs of the 
8ulu and Arabic languages, au and ai. The proper consonantal 
sound of wan is that of w in ''we", and is heard when it is fol- 
lowed by a vowel. The diphthong formed by hata'as (fqthah) 
and following wan, is pronounced as oto in ''how' \ When fol- 
lowing the voAvel dapan (dammah), it has no other effect than 
that of prolonging the short sound of this vowel — usually that 
of 7/ in "full" — to that of n in "rule". Owing to this loss of 
identity when u'sed as a letter of prolongation, tvau^ like alif 
and ya, is called a "weak" letter. When used as prop for the 
hamzah, wan has no sound whatever. The power of wan is the 
same in Sulu as in Arabic. 

Examples: wain, eight; dmva, two; ikaii, yon; ta^u, per- 
son. 

No. 32. (^ (^5) y^^ {y; i; macron of i; nothing.) 

§ 60. Transliteration, — Ya is transliterated y \vhen it has its 
proper sound, that is, except when used to form a diphthong 
after hata'as (fathah) as ai; to prolong the sound of the vowel 
hahaha' (kasraJi); or as a prop for the hamzah. When lised to 
form a diphthong after /lafa'a^s {fathah), it is transliterated t. 
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When used to prolong the sound of hahaba' (kasrah), its trans- 
literation appears only as the macron of i. When used as a prop 
for hamzah, it is not transliterated. The rules for writing hamzah 
(§§ 69-72) will determine whether alif, wmi^ or ya should be 
used as the prop in each particular case. 

§ 61. Power, — The proper consonantal sound of ya is that 
of y in *^yet'\ and is heard when ya is followed by a vowel. 
The diphthong formed by hata'as (fathah) and a following ya, 
is pronounced as ai in ''aisle' '. When used to prolong the vowel 
hababa^ (kasrah), it merely lengthens the short sound of this 
vowel from that of i in ''it" (usually) to that of i in "ma- 
chine/ \ This loss of identity w^hen used as a letter of prolonga- 
tion, causes ya, like alif and tvau, to be classed as a "weak' ' 
letter. When used as a prop for the hamzah, it has no sound 
whatsoever. The power of ya is the same in Sulu as in Arabic. 
Examples: yan, that; layag, sail; biskcd, harry; gVtang, 
middle; pi, choose. 

No. 33. ^ lamalif (1; la), 

% 62. Transliteration, — When the alif is of prolongation then 
the transliteration for this consonantar digraph is la. When the 
alif is used as a prop for the hamzah, the transliteration is I, 
% 63. Power, — Lamalif is really not a separate character but 
a combination of lam and alif written together, and requires lit- 
tle explanatioh. ^/i/ may in this combination, as elsewhere, be 
an alif of prolongation, or a prop for hamzah, both these uses 
having already been explained (§§ 26, 27). 

Examples, alifoi prolongation: lagi\ rather; pad, palm, 
Hamzated alif: la^ang, low tide; hukC;, village. 



Chapter IV 

Writing of Hamzah. 

§ 64. The learner must know the rules governing the writ- 
ing of hamzah heioTe he can understand the writing of the vow- 
els and certain consonants. The writing of the hamzah should, 
therefore, be carefully studied in conjunction with the .writing 
of the vowels. The vowel signs dapan {dammah) amd hata^as 
(fathah), are written above, and hababa^ (kasrah) below, the 
consonant after which they are pronounced. In, the following 
table, the dash to which the signs are written represents any 
consonant (except hawzali); but when it bears the ./lamm/i, it 
represents alif, wan, or t/^^ only. Which one of these three to 
select, is explained in the rules for writing the hamzah (§§ 69- 
72). Alif is used in plaeeof the dash in positions which require 
(dif invariably. Altho, in Sulu, initml hamzah is not written, in 
voweled Arabic it is regularly written between the vowel and 
the alif. The table shows the Sulu practice. For the purposes 
of comparison, the writing of the vowels after consonants other 
than hamzah is included in the table, but it must be borne in 
mind that this table does not contain a complete exposition of 
the writing of hamzah. For writing the latter without prop and 
other peculiarities, sefe the rules for writing the hamzah above 
referred to. For rare variations in power of vowels in Sulu, see 
explanation in text, §§ 78, 81, 84, ,and for diphthongs, see 
§§132-143. ; 
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harnzah (' ; nothing). 

§ 65. The form of hnmzah ( *• ) is that of 'ain o without 
tlic final stroke. H<unz(th never alters its form and is usually 
written al)ove one of the winik eonsonants, \ (ilif, ^ waK, or 

^ ?/^^ vvhieh serves as its prop. 

Examples: *^ pu\ i^huid ; \^ ))(i\ expletive ;j^ ^(//\ not. 

Various exee})tions to the above rule regarding the position 
of hiimzah will he exj)laine(l below. 

§ (U). The vowel whieh follows hamznh is written with it to 

the same prop, l)ut to the Jaiinzah only, when the latter stands 
alone without prop. 

Examples: ^^ h(iJnC'i, (ronuof: ^^ fa'v, pen^ov; \^ 

§ 67. If no vowel follows hawzah, it must always in Sulu be 

followed by patai ( ) to denote the absence of a vowel sound 

as in examples given in § 65. Harnzah and preceding vowel 
cannot be written to the sa^iie consonant, harnzah in such cases 
requiring its separate prop except, of course, in those special 
cases when written without prop (§ 72, n.). 

Examples: ^^^ Data\ a title; \;;^ hafa\ child; *9 
putV, white. 
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§ 68. As explained above, the three weak consonants, \ aUj\ 

waVj and iC ya, and these only, can serve as props for havi- 

zah. These three consonants are closely related in power and 
use, to the vowels /id^a'a8, dapan, and hahaba\ respectively, 
and when a weak letter is employed because of its relationship 
to the vowel, the weak letter is said to ' 'conform '^ to the vowel. 
Indeed, as will be explained later, the forms of the vowel signs 
seem to be derived from the related consonants (§§ 79, 82, 85). 

In Sulu when ^c ya is used as prop for the hamzah, it is always 

written without the two subscript dots ; but in other cases the tAvo 
dots are almost invariably added. In Arabic, however, the use 
of the two dots with final ya is optional in all cases, Avhatever 
the function oi ya, tho except when final, the two dots are usual- 
ly employed (Wr. Ar. Gram. p. 4, foot-note). \ alif and 

wan do not change form because of being used as props for hain- 
zah. The principal difficulty in writing hamzah is that of deter- 
mining which of the three props, if any, to use in any particular 
case. The following rules are designed to make this point clear 
as regards Sulu practice. Some peculiarities of Arabic are also 
noted but for full explanations, see an Arabic granmiar. 

Rules for Writing Hamzah. 

§ 69. Rule I. ^ When hamzah is initial, it is omitted in 
Sulu, the accompanying vowel being written directly to alif. 
Ill Voweled Arabic, however, the hamzah is always written be- 
tween the accompanying vowel and the alif 
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Examples: Arabic ^ \ asivachi, black (nom. case); 






i^ \ tiJchtni), a ^'iisfer (nom. case);- /j\ in, if, 

Sulu *\ annt, mme; , S \ ukah, to open; 

♦j\ iha)}^ with. 

Note 1. The hamzah may also be omitted in Sulu when 
medial if, when expressed, it would be written to a//f asprop 
and followed l)y hata^as. 

Examples: JJ \^ or d^\ ha-ak, ,^e(d%' li U ^^^' ili V^ 

iiHiap, liiDxlon. 

But in the text of tliis work, liamznh will regularly^ be writ- 
ten in such optional cases. 

Note 2. When, in voweled Arabic, initial hamzah is 
follow(Kl by fafhah or dammah, both hamzah and vowel sign 
are written above tlu^ aiif. When initial hamzah is followed 
by kaxrah, both are written below alif. In all these Cases 
the hahizah *is written between the vowel sign and the alif. 
For exam])les, see above. 

Note 8. In voweled Arabic, the initial hamzah, as stat- 
ed, is always written except when elidable under certain con- 
ditions. To indicate that such hamzah is subject to elisioil, it 
is not written, the vowel being written directly to alif 

Examples: J^ J^ \ nnalnd, proh)U(iI (m\]).) ; \\ al, the; 

^ ... \ ism}t}i, name (nom. case); the first vow^l of these 
^^ 
\j^ords being sometimes elided as in the Arabic sentence 

^' v^ \ \\3 kala mdud, he saiil, prolong. 

Note 4. Neither is the hamzah usually WTitten in either 
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Arabic or 8iilu, when vniddah is employed to express hdinzah 
followed by long fathah (§ iT)), luunzah being then implicMl 

in the maddah (§102). 

> ^^ 
Examples: Arabic >j^\ Adumv, Adam, (nom. case); 

Suln c. \ (ifjij act, sajj, 

§ 70. RuLK II. Wlien hantzah occurs between two vow Us, 
its prop must conform to the following vow^el except Avhen the 
h\tter is hata'm. When the following voAvel is hatit'a,^, the prop 
must conform to the preceding vowel. The following examples 
show all possible arrangements of short vow^els which may ])v 
separated by hamzah: 

(J^\i l^^i^'nn, stem; L ^^ da'ag, conqner; L ^\ IV vg, neck: 

ly^^ p^tVi.s^ mted; \^ hta'aSy old; *J J^ padVam, vuirket: 

sji^ht'it, pry; ^^t^ pa' if. biftfrnes.^; .J ^dV iv, irhere! 

^ ^ ^^^^ 

Note 1. Long vowels do not frequently occur in SuUi 
in connection with hamzah. When the first vow^el is short 
•and the second long, the hamzah is usually written to con- 
form to Rule II except wUien it is implied in the maddah 
(§ 102). 

Exaniples: ij ^^A ''^''^'>'^ yc^y i-^lS k(i ig, depart mr: 



V "^-^ 



jL^ J ka'agi, act, saying 



When, however, the first vowel is long (including diph- 
thongs) and the second is short, the hai)tzdh is usually writ- 
ten i. Without prop to the left of the \ or ^ of prolongation 
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( or ■ used as final elemeiit of diphthong, which continues to 
bear fkUd ). But if such'letter 6f pfoloiVgatiHn or final ele- 
ment of diphthong be t5. the himz^ih is usually in Sulu writ- 
ten according to Kfiile II. 
Ex'umples: *VV ^^'^ f/^^'-^ (i'^P)'' OV '""'*'"' ^"''" 







(;M(M'k<T); but ^^ y.r/M/, r/KWU icf.Wr. Ar. Gram. 

Note 2. As will be observed, there seeins to be repug- 
nance to writing ((/// as^'prCp of Umiiuh in the middle bf a 
word, aUj being so used. only when the //a;i/oV(. is both pre- 
cedetl and followed l)y hafa'ax. 

Note :5. When the prefixed Sulu prepositions 9 jm,-, 

f.,; 1 ha-, hi, at, on; and the particle ct> '''-> Prefixed to 

names of persons, are joined to words having initial //av^^^a//, 
tlie spelling is not altered, the alif being left as the prop of 
the originally initial lUimznh or iiuiddah. 



e 



Examples: \^^\^ pa' a>^Uiwi\ foiliepii^f^J^^ 
on Snudai}; Jl^^. U ''i'-"!'""''. ^^^'""^'' (jn-opernanie) ; 

\ ^^5 pai.4vl, to school; *^Vft> '"^^1'''^'"' '^'^'»"'- 

Note 4. (Itller prefixes of the language, however, 'ver- 
bal, nominal and adjectival, are not written as set forth in 
n. P,, but their final consonants should coalesce with the 
consonantal outline of the word to which they are prefixed. 
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The initial hamzah of such word, if preserved, then beeomc^s 
medial and conforms to the ordinary rules for writing medial 
hamzah. The only difficulty which arises in applying these 
prefixes, is in determining when the hamzah should be pre- 
served and when dropped, in joining the prefix to stems 
having initial hamzah — stems which in the Roman script 
begin with vowels. The rule is^ all prefixes ending in 

^ ^^ a, \^ ^ a, ^ ij or ^ j/, preserve the following initial 

hamzah. After all other prefixes, the hamzah is dropped. 

The prefix ^ hi- (verbal) is entirely distinct in use from 

the prefix ^ lii- used with proper names, which latter al- 
so preserves initial hamzah which is wTitten as explained in 
n. 2. ^ -i- is really an infix inserted in a word immediate- 

ly before the first vowel, thus; 4;, hntang, place; 4l-^) '^'" 

yntang, having been jd^ced' jj \ nUid, cnt; j^\ iyntvd, 
* **^ 

having been cut. In the 8ulu- Arabic script its character as 
ail infii is always apparent, since it is always preceded in a 
word, either by hamzah or other consonant of the stem. But 
with stems having initial hamzah (vowel stems in Roman 
script), it appears in the Roman script to be a prefix and is 
therefore included in the subjoined list of prefixes. Being 
therefore inserted after an initial hamzah, the latter is al- 
ways preserved, but ^^ ya is developed before a following 

«• 

u, or a, while the -i- is absorbed in a follow- 



^1 



ing ^^^^ i to form ^^^ i; or this infix may, in the Sulu- 
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> 
Arabic script, be considered to be ^ -%-. ^ ^ 'nm- 

and ^ -im- are also infixes inserted immediately before 
the first vowel, and these also, in hawzah stems, appear in 

Roman script to be prefixes. ^ ^ -i^m- and ^^^ 4m- 

praduce no further changes whatsoever in the stem. Prefixes 
ending 4. %^^ when coming before initial hamzah, simp- 
ly cause the latter to be dropped without change. When 
^ m/a comes before ^ k- or £ r/- stems, the ^ k- or £ 

(J- is dropped. The prefix ^ may be verbal or may indicate 
an adjective and, as stated, preserves the hamzah; the pre- 
fixes ^^ mim-, ^ //a//?-, and ^ j^am-, are applied only to 

stems having initial 5 />-, or , fc-, wdiich letters are then 

dropped; the prefixes ;^^ man-, \^ vav-, and :i pan-, are 

applied only to stems beginning with ^ d-, ^ s-, and ; 

f-, in which cases ^s-, and ; ^- are regularly dropped, and^ 

(/- frequently so ; ;^^ min- is an old form pi'eserved in only 

a few stems ; \; ^-^ ^ tag-, and ^ Ixiga-, are used only 
with nouns and words used as nouns. 
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Note 5. Below is given a list of the priiicipul shnple 
Svriu prefixes (excepting the three explained in n. 3), with 
illnstrations showing how they should be combined WMth 
> »^Ji^tem« of v^arious kinds. Stoni^ having initial hanizahjwe given 
whenever such stems are used with the prefix in question. It 
i^ not feasible to give translations of the prefixes, or the com- 
binations of prefix and stem, since this would involve the 
intricacies of grammar and would extend beyond the pur- 
view of this work. Besides the simple prefixes here given, 
a multiUuie of others may be formed by compounding these, 

thus: \ vut- and ^ ka-, compound to form ^ mahi-, and 

the latter compounds wdth ^ img- to form io^ makapag-; 

A. hi- (verbal) compounds with 3 pa-, ^ ka-, and ^ 

jyag-, to form j^^ hipa-, yj^ hlka-, and ^^ hipag-; ^^ 

^ ; " ^ ^- ^ 

./- is inserted in ^ ka-, ^ ma-, u "inan-, 3 pa-, ^^ 
pag-y ^ pam-, etc., to form ^ kiya-, ^ miya-, ^^^^ 

miyan-, J i>^//<^-, i^3 ?^/y^^fi^-r ^^^ piyam-, etc. But com- 

V V V 

pounded prefixes need not be included in the present list 
since, as long as their final letter is unaltered, the manner 
of joining to the following word is likewise unaltered. As to 
the compound prefixes themselves, since none begins or 
ends with hawzah^, the problem of medial hamzah within 
such compounds, does not present itself. 

Note 6. It should be noted that the forms given below 
are written as they are properly pronounced. But here, as 
elsewhere, hamzah (medial, or final) may be slurred in rapid 
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pronunciation (§ 19). Also, the prefixes may even be found 
written as independent words, but this is incorrect since they 
are true inseparable parts of the word, both in meaning and 
in pronunciation. Apart from another stem, they have no 
significance. 

Prefix Stem Meaning Combined form 



^'(L,,i)^ """'• "" '^> 



9 ^ ^ 

j^ \ agad, follow 



> 
» 



\ inum, drink 



'*^ ' " X it \ utiid, cut 
- (infix) ^ ^ 



o> 



4t\ itung^ count 

e ^ 

4xto hinangj do 



■"(i."nx) ■^'^ :•""■'• "" 



o } 



jj \ atud^ see 



lj\ itung, count 



hVutad 



/-^ 

^^!^ hVinum 



s 



0^8 



-•j^ hinang 
j^^\ imutud 
j^\ imatud 



i;^\ imitung 
Jo ^o ka^utud 
j^ \ agfarf, /oiibw j^ 13 Jca^agad 
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: V^s) bintidy swdl Vj.: 



mamintul 



^trian- 
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V;^^ mmiukai 






Prefix Stem Meaning Combined, fob a 

^ ./"'.^ Uikau, _ roh :<^^^ mmiakait 

.. ^, N r/a?/a76, good .j;^'^ wamlayaa 

^^ ^- . 

i^ mang- - * :>. \ '#^\ moc]^ ^-^^ mangujju: 

S \ (i-cf?/,, romjjiHin j^^ mangadn 

.5^ ifc?f7>7(Y, 'pmch c:^^4a manguhit 



scrafch \;4xj mafig^tid 

. ^ U gf'u/f/u/, embrace \^^ mangidgnl 
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. i,\ tfif, go away i^u '^^^^^9^ 

^\ ?f6?(8, / finish ^jj^y naMbas 
\ abut, reach CL^\> na'ahat 



::•--}: rJv-r'^i; 
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Prefix 



Stem 



Meaning 
go away 



v^ \ agad, follow 



> 



•\ iniim, dHnk 



• na7H- , ^:;^ ptifuSj wrap 



nan- 
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V;;;^, bintnly swell 
X^ sitlcai, rent 
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^ ^^^ 
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y^**^ narnakmja ^ 
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4;;;;^ pagHtung 
•^^ pamutus. 
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:i pan- 
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N^5 panukai 
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Pi-efix Steni Moaning Combined form 

X; tnkaM, rob \^^ pannkaii 



^v « ''^•-- 

■^ .of > 'i^^A'" 

is />'<"f/- y*. \ ^'ii"'' """'^' A.^ pangvjja' 



> 



\ rt(7'M, coniphiiii Jj^j pangadn 






^^^ knhut, pinch c-^^i^ ?^wgf?^&i/i 



> 



}^^ 



(^ kaiul, scmtch \xi^ pangaiid 

y5 A-?fa\ looh \;^ pangita' 

\" Vc S^^'S^^^'^ embrace WLi? pangnlgul 

• \\ a/KTV, vra/'f^ •W\; fa'a/un 

^ > > > ^ ^ 

i^ tag- \^\u\ iimt-nmi, (my thing \ ^^JC tag umi-iimi 
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Prefix Stem 
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> 
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§71. Rule III. When hav izah ovvnrs m Sulu* between a 
voAvel and a consonant, its prop must conform to the vowel. 

Kxamples: Jj \ i^ magniml, cut; JJ \^ mag'anad, 
.s'fm///; i;;,^^ pcuf itang, cotait; Jyytnnid, straight; .^\^ 

hy ntfnuuf, .^ixtj/; ♦j.^.a.S hii' huui, fiftij, 

§ 72. Rule IV. When hamzah is final, its prop must con- 

form to the preceding vowel. 

Examples: ^ ]>/(', island; \^ \ ama\ father; ^^di\ not. 
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Note. When hamzak is final or followed by short vowel 
(or tanwin) only, after alif^ wan, or ya, used as letters of pro- 
longationy or after wau or ya used as components of diph- 
thongs (§ 132), it is written to the left of such letter of 
prolongation without prop. 

Examples: Arabic -^ \>. ja'a, he came; '^\^ x rida'vn, 
garment (nom. case). 



> 

,^ ^^ , ,.>.., ' - tu\ drip; • , 



At — • — • — 

Sulu ^\ ^ wa\ not; * ^ tu\ drip; * 5 pi' 



e ' 



choose; ^ ^ tau\ keep; ^^[^^ dai-dai' {% 110) ^ shortly; 

^ ka'i, get! (imp.). 

§ 73. Hamzah in Sulu may occur as initial before any vowel, 

long or short; as final after any vowel, long or short; and as 

medial, between any two vowels, whether long or short. But 

it is not oft^n found in Sulu between two long vowels, or even 

between a long vowel and a short vowel. 

For further information as to the writing of hamzah in 

Arabic — which involves many exceptions and irregularities — the 

student must consult an Arabic grammar. 

Note. In writing hamzah between vowels in Sulu when 
one or both are long, select the prop according to Rule II 
when the first is short; when the first is long or a diph- 
thong, write the hamzah without prop to the left of the weak 
letter of the first vowel, except that when such weak letter 

is iC. follow Rule II . 



Chapter V 

Transliteration, Power, and Writing, of VoweU and 
Orthographical Signs. 

§ 74. There' are three classes of auxiliary signs used in v;rit- 
ing the Suhi- Arabic script — diacritical, vowel, and orthograph- 
ical. By diacritical signs are understood the dots used, either 

singly, or in groups of two or three (* * "^ * ^), hjMvhich vari- 
ous consojiants, otherwise the same, are distinguished from each 
other (§114 and Table V). The vowel and orthographical signs 
will be treated here, while the diacritical signs Avill be explained 
in CnAi»TER VI. The vowel signs are the signs three in number, 

^ ^ ^ , by which th(^ vowels of the script arc^ indicated. 

The consonants of a word are written first and the vowels added 
later. In Sulu and Malay, the vowel signs are known by the 
term havU, meaning ''stroke'', or ''point". The orthographical 

^ij?^^^? ^www. www. w T' '^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ number. 
They are written above the consonants (with the exception of 
the third and the last), and serve to determine more accurately 
the spelling and })ronunciation of a Avord, or to abbreviate the 
written word in some particular. 

Note. In some languages, strokes and other marks, as 
well as dots, are used as diacritical signs. 

Example: Turkish ^^ , sounded as {/ (palatal) in ''give' \ 
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§ 75. The soiinci of a simple vowel sign unaccompanied by 
a letter of prolongation is termed ^'short'\ while that of a vowel 
sign followed by a letter of prolongation is termed ^'long''. As 
a matter of fact, however, the names of the vowels in 8ulu — and 
also in Arabic, as they are ordinarily written ending in ah — re- 
fer to the signs and not to the sounds. In these pages, neverthe- 
less, the English usage is followed, and the terms ^*long dapan^\ 
''short dapan^\ etc. , may refer either to the sign or to the sound. 
§ 76. The letters of prolongation are the weak consonants 

\ ff^llfy A ^^'^^^ ^^li^l l5 V^t' Hata'os followed by alif bearing no 

vowel or orthographical sign Avhatsoever, is long. Dapan and 
hahaha^ followed by wan and ya, respectively, bearing the pr/- 

idi (. ), are long. As letter of prolongation and as consonant, 

yu in Sulu always receives two dots below. 

Note. In Arabic, wait and ya also, when used as letters of 
prolongation, he^ivnojazruah (patai) (Wr. Ar. Gram., § 10). 
Further, in Arabic, letters that are assimilated to a follow- 
ing letter, which receives in consequence the tashdid (§99), 
altho they are retained in writing, do not rc^ceive the jazmah 
(patai) (Wr. Ar- Gram., § 9, Rem. b. ). For the use of the 
two dots with ya in Arabic, see § 130. 

Tables II and III give a brief synopsis of the matters which 
are considered in the text in greater detail. In Table III, Malay 
names are given wh«en such exist, since Malay terms are fre- 
quently used in Sulu. Vowels in the various non-English terms 
Used, are pronounced as indicated in note at head of Table I, 
while the dash to which most of the signs are written, represents 
.661316 consonant Fox ''''long'*^ v^ow^els in Sulu, see Table II. 
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No. 1. ^ d apart {n), 

§ 77. Transliteration. — Dapan {dammah) is transliterated by 
a except when lengthened by wan. In the latter case it is trans- 
literated b}^ u. 

§ 78. Power. — The Arabic name of this vowel, dammah, con- 
strictiov, refers to the puckering up of the hps in pronoundng it. 
The Malay and Sulu names refer to the position -of. the vqwel 
when written, both dihadapan and dapan meaning in. front. At 
the present time, howev^er, it is written above the consqn^nt in 
the same relative position as hata'as. 

Dapan {dammah), in Arabic originally (Wr. Ar. Gram., §§ 
4, 5) and almost alwaj^s in Sulu, is pronounced as n in ''full''. 
This is its most universal and persistent sound in Sulu, tlio it 
sometimes varies toward o in ''theory", or toward an obscure n 
sound formed by phicing the lips and teeth almost as in pro-, 
nouncing "but", while the tongue is thickened at the same 
time that the central portion is approximated more closely to the 
hard palate.' This sound approximates the German vmlant o 
(o or oe) in Icoenig, or the French en in jeune, and may be 
represented in English by a dotted u (u). For example, 

sIj ^-wv-fc hamhu'nk, one, is a word in which the sound of o 

in "theory" is frequently given to the second and third vow- 
els (hamho'ok): but the sound of n in "full" for these two 
vowels is a universally understood pronunciation. In some 

localities •x^ bnkun, not so, has for. its second vowel the 

obscure u sound mentioned above (bnktin), but it is more usual 
to pronounce both n's as in "full". When lengthened by 
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the addition of wau, dapan is usually pronounced as n in ^'rule". 
Sometimes long dapan has the sound of o in ''no'\ or tliat of 
prolonged obscure n. It should be added, however, that tliere 
are very few words which retain the o sound, or obscure n sound, 
thruout the Sulu territory. 

Examples of ordinary sound of dapan : ^^L, huhnk, hair; 

• S>j '^'^/•^'^''^^ arm; ^ ^ hud, viountain; c, Staj^ Sahi. 

Note. As set forth in Table III, Arabic vowel signs have 
variant pronunciations whi(*h will not be dwelt upon here. 
For further information regarding such matters, the student 
must consult an Arabic grammar. 

§ 79. Writing. — The form of ^ dapan is that of a miniature 

wan. Originally in the Aral)ic script, the short vowels were 

not written and it was only in the case of vowels lengthened 

by wan, alij\ or v/a, that any sign of the vowels appeared in 

writing. When, therefore, it was desired to write the short 

vowels also, the Arabs quite logically used to represent them, 

miniature forms of the letters employed in the representation 

of the corresponding long vowels. Not wishing, moreover, to 

alter the consonantal outline to which they were accustomed, 

they also very logically wrote the new signs above or below, 

the old outline. 

Dapan is written above the consonant after which it is pro- 
nounced. 

Examples: \f^^ diiJml, extremity; ijj tulung, aid; 
A \ lu'uk, bay (of sea). 
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In Arabic, dammah {dapan) after initial hamzah is, together 
with hamzah, written to a/?/ as its prop, but in these eases ham- 
zah is regularly omitted in writing Sulu (§ 69, n. 2). 

Examples: ^JJ^\ vtdk.hraln; *\\ ulan, raht, 

lx)ng daiHtn after hamzah, initial or medial, or after any 
other consonant, is expressed by adding a tvait bearing />ai(f/ 
which sign iraa. of prolongation always bears in f^nhi, tho not 
in Arabic (Wr.' Ar. Gram., § 10). 

Examples: ^\ ?/, Itead; A , Jnilan, )nonth; . ^ ia, three. 

No. 2. ^ Jtata'ai^ (a). 

§ 80. Tratfdlteratio}). — Ilata'a,^ (fathali) is translit(M*ated by 

^r except when lengthened by (d!f. In the latter case it is trans- 
Hterated l)y (/,. 

Note. Alif added in writing tlie fathali tantrlii in Arabic 
does not IcMigthen the vowel (§ i)l and \Vr. Ar. Gram., §8, 
Rem. a). 

^ > ^ 

Example : Arabic M>. % rajfdaii, ( not r((jula)i) man (ace. 

(*ase ) . 

§ 81. Poirei\ — Tbe Arabic name of this vowel, fafladi, opeii- 

iiuj, refers to the open position of the mouth while pronouncing 

it. The Malay and Sulu names, however, refer to the position 

of the vowel wben written, both dl'atas and hata'as meaning 

above. 

Hataas {fathah) originally in Arabic, and almost universally 
in Sulu is pronounced as a in *'sofa'\ When lengthened by the 
addition of (dif\t has the sound of a in ''father''. Unlike dapan 
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and liobaba^, hata'as has no pronounced variant in Sulu. Some- 

times, however, the voweliii the verbal prefixes ^^ majF-, ^ 
nag-j and ^ 1^(^HJ'j and in tlie posessive prefixes ^ tag-y and 

^ tagci', has an indefinite sound difficult to characterize. The 

two consonants run into each other without the formation of 
any distinctive vowel sound, which therefore resembies< the 
''indeterminate'' vowel of Malay. Indeed, the utterance of the 
vowel in question i^ probably due to Malay influence, the vowel 
hata'as {dVatas) in Malay being used — t])o rarely written — to 
represent the indeterminate vowel of tlie language, which re- 
sembles a in^'finar', or it in ''cut'', or e in^novel", and which 
in Malay, is usually transliterated e. 

Examples: • j^ • ^ himzah, catch of the glottic; .. yan, 
that; •x.^jLii pagdagan, riuinuig: • C'^J^ii nagdagan.ran; 

♦ a\ jj^ magdagan, nai. The first hata'as in the last three 
examples is often given tlie indeterminate sound. 
§ 82. Writing, — The form of ^ hata\is is that of a miniat- 
ure \ ai^/ written in a slanting position. It is written above the 

consonant after which it is pronounced, in the same relative 
position as dapan. 

Examples: jj^ \ anak, offspring; ^ pa, yet; L \ lawag, 
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M'elc; jjjj ^\j ta'aiiak, having offspring. 

In Arabic, short fathah (hata'as) after initial hamzah is, to- 

getlier with the hamzah, written to the alif as a prop, but in these 

cases hamzah is regularly omitted in 8ulu writing (§ 69, and 
notes). 

Examples: " \ atawa, or; \ ayau, do not. 

Long hata'as after initial hamzah (including hamzah in the 
middle of a word after a consonant bearing j>aiai), is not express- 
ed as might be supposed by the addition of alif but by the use 
of the maddah {% 102),. the hamzah in such cases not being 
written separately but implied in the mnddah. 

Examples: Arabic -^ \ alchir, final; /) \ 3 Kur'an 
Ivor a I}. 

^^ulu ^ \ agi, act, say; j^ \ ad, fence; A \^ 

jmfagi, acting, saying. 

Long hata'as after any consonant except hamzah is express- 
ed in the regular w^ay by adding an a/?/ which, unlike the ivan 
and ya of prolongation in Sulu, does not bear the patai, being 
without mark of any kind. This true in Arabic as well (§ 76). 

Examples: ^\}^ pad, pcdm; >N)l^\ Isiam, Islam; \^ ma, 
low (of cattle). 

No. 3. ^ hahaba' (i). 

§83. Tmnslite ration. — Hahaha' (kasrah) is transliterated 

by i except wdien lengthened by ya. In the latter case, it is 
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transliterated by i. 

§ 84. Power, — The Arabic name of this vowel, kasrah, frac- 
twrCy probably refers to the interrupted vocal passage formed in 
pronouncing it in distinction from the open, free passage form- 
ed in the pronunciation of dammah and fathah. The Malay and 
Sulu names, however, refer to the position of the vowel when 
written. Both dibawah and hababa'mean beloiu. Hababa^ {Jcas- 
rah) in Arabic originally, and almost always in Sulu, is pro- 
nounced as i in *^it". Sometimes, however, its sound in Sulu 
varies toward ein **net^'. Rarely, the obscure u sound explain- 
ed under rfaj^an will be found represented by hababa' (§ 78). 

Examples: y\jcih P<^f^tik, (slave) /, is sometimes pro- 

nonnced patek (e in ^ ^net' ' ) , but the former pronunciation is pre- 

o ^ 

ferred; J^^jb higadj edge, is sometimes pronounced hegad; etc. 

When lengthened by the addition of ya, habaha^ is regu- 
larly pronounced as i in * ^machine''. vSometimes, nevertheless, 
the variant pronunciations are given to the lengthened vow- 
el, which is then pronounced as a in '^fare'^; or very rarely, 
as long obscure u, 

9 / 

Examples of ordinary sound of /ia6a6a \- Aifr hipagbi, 

to be sold; v^i pikil, think; .J^] ipun, slave. 

% 85. Writing. — The form of ^ hababa' is that of the first 

stroke of ya (j^, ^). It is written directly below the conson- 
ant after which it is pronounced. 
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Examples: \b^ dihil, give; >J^ bilik, room; • ^5o 
^^ ^ ^> ^^ 

paka' in, whither. 

In Arabic, kasrah (hababa' ) ^iter initial hamzah is, together 
with the hamzah, written to the a/i/as a prop, but in these cases 
hamzah is regularly omitted in writing Sulu (§69). 

Examples: ^ \ ikau, yoit; iij \ ikhtg, egg. 

Long hababa' after hamzah, initial or medial, or after any 
other consonant, is expressed by adding a ?ya bearing a j^atoiy 
which sign ya of prolongation always bears in Sulu, tho not in 
Arabic (§ 76, n., and AVr. Ar. Gram., § 10). 



>o ^ o e 

Examples: *^\ ipun, slave; ^ lima, hand; ml, buy. 

No. 4. ^ dammah tan win (un), 

§ 86. Tmnsliteration, — Dammah tanwin is transliterated ^m 

final in a word; 

§ 87. Power, — The Arabic name of this orthographical sign, 

fan win, is from the root 7inn, the name of the letter^ n, and 

it means using an n. The tanivin is frequently called in English 
''nunnation'', a translation of tamvin. The tanwin was devised 
to facilitate the writing of the case endings in Arabic words 
which very frequently consist of final n preceded by one of the 
three vowels. Dammah tanwin adds n to (otherwise) final da^n- 
inah and indicates the nominative case. The first part of the sign 
^ , represents the sound of u as usual, while the reduplication 
adds the sound of n. Obviously, it is used only in Arabic wards. 
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§ 88. Writing. — The form of dammah famrin is that of 

a doubled ^ dammah. It is therefore written in the same re- 
lative position as dammah and is ahvays final in the word. 

Example: Arabic A^j^ Muhammad un, Muhammad 
(nom. ease). 

No. 5. ^ fathah tan win (an). 

§ 89. Transliteration. — Fathah tanwin is transliterated av fi- 

nal in a word. 

§ 90. Power. — Fathah tanwin adds??, to (otherwise) final /af- 
/la/i and indicates the accusative case. The first part of the sign, 

^ , represents the vowel sound while the reduplication adds the 

sound of n. It is used only in Arabic words. 

§91. Writmg. — The form of ^ fathah tanwin is that of a 

doubled ^ fathah. It is therefore written in the same relative 

position SiS fathah and is always final in the word. When fathah 
is doubled, alifis usually added, but this addition does not, how- 
ever, lengthen the pronunciation oi fathah ( Wr. Ar. Gram., § 8, 

Kem. a). 

Example: Arabic \j^^^^ Muhammadan (not -an), Mnharn- 

mad (ace. case). 

No. 6. kasi^ah tanwin (in). 

§ 92. Transliteration. — Kasi^ah tanwin is transliterated in fi- 
nal in the word. 
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§ 93. Power. — Kasrah tanwin adds n to (otherwise) final kas- 
rail and indicates the genitive case. Tlie first part of the sign, 

^ J represents the sound of the vowel while the rediiphcation 
adds the sound of n. It is used only in Arabic words. 
§ 94. Writing. — The form of hisralt ianwin is that of a dou- 

bled ^ kasraJt. It is written in the same relative position as kas- 
rail and is always final in the word. - 

Example: Arabic A^^ Muhammadia^ Muhammad (gen. 
case ) . 



No. 7. ^ iHitai (nothing). 

§ 95. Transliteration. — Patai (jazniah) is not transliterated. 

Its use is dependent upon the peculiarities of the Sulu- Arabic 
script and it has no corresponding sign in the Roman script. 
§ 96. Power. — The ordinary Arabic name of this orthograph- 
ical sign, jazmah, ainpatation, refers to its force in abruptly ''cut- 
ting off" the sound of the consonant. That is, the consonantal 
sound is not continued over into a following vowel. Another 
Arabic name, sukun, rest and the Malay and Sulu names, mati,, 
and patai, both of the latter meaning dead, have the same refer- 
ence. In simple language, 2>(f^cu marks the absence of a vowel and 
indicates that the consonant to which it is. written is not follow- 
ed by a vowel. 



§ 97. Writing. — The form of ^ patai is said to be that of the 

ancient Arabic numeral form of zero, for which a simple ( * ) has 
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since been substituted in its numeral use. It is also found writ- 

ten ^ . Fatai (jazmah) is Avritten above the consonant in thv 

same relative position as dapan i\nd hata^is. In general, it must 
be written to hamzah and every other consonantal character form- 
ing the outline of a word, when such consonants are not follow- 
ed by a vowel. 

Examples: ^ ^ bud, moitntain; \^i biya\ like; J^^i.) 



ungsiidj fish corral; ^ Jj laudj high sea. 

Note 1. There is, in Sulu, one exception to the gen- 
eral rule that patai must be written to ever^^ consonant not 
followed by a vowel. Under no circumstances is patai written 
directly to alif. Alif, as we have seen, has two uses, one as 
a prop for the hamzah and the other, to prolong hata'as. In 
the first use, it always bears the hamzah and patai, or han^- 
zah and vowel. When hamzah written to alif is followed by 
a vowel, the hamzah may be omitted in writing (§ 69, n. 1). 
When, however, the hamzah written to alif is followed by j^a- 
tai, the hamzah can never be omitted in the writing. Usually, 
alif oi prolongation bears no orthographical sign whatsoever 
(§ 7'6), but fqr a/// bearing maddah, see §§ 101-3. 

Examples: ^^ kahaxi, carahao; \ s da, bring. 

Note 2. There are, in Arabic, additional exceptions to 
the rule for the use of patai {jazmah). The exception men- 
tioned above as applicable only to alif of prolongation in Su- 
lu, is in Arabic usually extended to tvaa and ya. All three 
weak consonants, therefore, when used as letters of prolonga- 
tion in Arabic, generally bear no jazmah and are Avithout or- 
thpgraphical sign, tho some scribes write jazmah in such cases 
(Wr. Ar. Gram., § 10). 

^Examples: Arabic 2^^S kimata, price (nom. case); \\3 
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> > 
kakij he said; /jX^ sitkumin, rest (nom. case). 

Note 3. Another exception to the rule for the use of 
jdzmah applies only to the Arabic. Letters that are assimi- 
lated in pronunciation to a following letter, which letter re- 
ceives in consequence the tashdid, or mark of doubling (§ 99), 
are retained in waiting but are not marked with jazmah ( Wr. 
Ar. Gram., § 9, Rem. 6). The case involving this exception 
which w^ill be encountered most frequently by the student of 

Sulu, w^ill be that of \ \ al, the, the Arabic definite article, 

which is prefixed to the word which it precedes. When the 
first letter of such following word is a solar letter (§ 131), 
then the ^amofthe article is not pronounced, but the follow- 
ing letter — that is, the initial of the folloAving word — is dou- 
bled in pronunciation and marked wath the tashdid (§ 99). 
In those cases wdiere lam is not pronounced, it receives no 
mark of any kind. 

Examples, lam pronounced : Arabic ^ \ al-kamant, the 

moon (nom. case) ; .^_^\ :x3 \ (^d-kitalm, the hook (nom. case). 

Lam not pronounced: Arabic ;^ \ ash- 

sliamsK, thesan (nom. case); J . ^^\ as-sitrata, the chap- 
ter (nom. case). 

No. (S. ^ sabtu^ (varies). 

55 98. Transliteratmi. — Sabtic' (tashdid or shiddah) is trans- 

literated by doubling the consonant over which it is Avritten. 
§ 99. Power. — The Arabic names of tfhis orthographical sign, 
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taskdid and sh/lddah, both come from the same root and mean 
"strengthening'', the reference being to the power of the sign 
in doubling the consonant over which it is placed. Shiddah is 
the African name for the sign, tho tashdid is more generally 
used in Eastern Arabic and Malay. The Sulu name, sabtu' 
seems to come from the Arabic sabtii, rest or Sabbath (our Satur- 
day), and to refer to the pause necessary for the doubled pro- 
nunciation of the consonant bearing it; or it ma}^ be a corrup- 
tion of shaddit (another form of shiddah) sometimes used in Malay. 
Sabia'' doubles the sound of the consonant over which it is 
written ; that is, this consonant is pronounced double without the 
intervention of any vowel sound. To be so doubled, a consonant 
must be both preceded and followed by a vowel sound. J n Eng- 
lish, altho a consonant be written doubled, the combination is 
usually slighted or pronounced singly, and it may be difficult foi- 
beginners to pronounce double consonants distinctly. It is done 
by pausing momentarily when the first consonant has been ut- 
tered up to the point of greatest obstruction of the vocal ])ass- 
age, and then uttering the consonant again exactly as tho it 
were initial. Such words as "unnoticed" and ''accord'' are ex- 
amples in English of double consonants pronounced with some 
distinctness. But the closest approach in English to the sound 
of the double consonant in Arabic and Sulu is obtained when 
the same consonant is pronounced at the end of one Avord and 
at the beginning of the next, as in the phrases ''good day'\ 
' ^big gun' \ ' ^smalllake' ', etc. , pronounced rapidly but distinctly. 



Examples: ^^Mamma^, end (§ 57); J,, Umnal, correct; 



\^ patta\ picture ; ^^ Hajji\ Hadji. 
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Sabtu' may double* any consonant in Sulu except /ia7>i2:a/i 
and alif, tho in Arabic, ev^en hamzated alif is so doubled (Wr. 
Ar. Gram., §11, Rem. c). In case sahta' be written to jim or 
rha, both representing compound sounds, tlie initial d or ^ re- 
spectivelj^ are the only sounds doubled, the final element being 
pronounced but once (§§ 32 and 36). The same is true of fid 
(§ 31) tho the latter occurs rarely with sabtit\ Medial hamzah- — 
hamzah between two vowels — is always doubled in pronuncia- 
tion. That is, it is a combination of final and initial hamzah, 
and cannot readily be pronounced otlierwise, tho in Sulu it is " 
written the same as initial or final hamzah, each of which is sim- 
ple (§ 19). Alif bearing the maddah is equivalent to a/v/used as a 
prop for initial hamzah and hata'as, plus alif of prolongation, but 
the writing of two alifs side by side is never permitted in Sulu. 

Note 1. Watt may bear the sabtu' and then the latter 
of the two wau'^ so expressed is a consonant. If the vowel 
preceding the wan bearing the sabta^ be dapan, then the first 
niau prolongs the dapan while the second is the consonant w. 

Example: ^ Btava, a Sulu male name. 

After hataWis, the first ivau is a vowel, being the final compon- 
ent of the diphthong an, while the second is the consonant w. 

Example: \\ ^ Shamval, tenth month of the Muham- 

madan year (Suluized form, without case ending). 
After hahaha\ wan bearing sahtit^ does not occur. 

Note 2. The use of sahtiC with ^/^ is analogous. If the 

vowel preceding the ya bearing sahtn' is hahaha' , then the first 

ya is ya of prolongation and the second is the consonant y. 

^ ^^ ^ 

Example: Arabic*^ ^Kjbadawiynn, desert'dwelkr or Be- 

y ■ 

douin (nom. case). 
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When the preceding vowel is hatai^^, then the first ya is a 
vowel, being the final component of the diplitliong ai, while 
the second ya is tlie consonant y. 

} ti< 

Examples: Arabic ,^^^, \ Aiynbu, Job (nom. case). 

8uhi . Baiya, a Sulu female nanu^ 

After dapan, ya bearing sahta' does not occur. 

Note 3. Dissyllabic steins with the first syllable short 

— a short vowel followed by a single consonant — have in Suhi 

a tendency to doable such single consonant. The latter is 

• then pronounced both final in the first syllable, and initial 

in the second. 

Examples: \j;k patla\ picture; ulallai, tardy; L^bnj- 

tattap, continaoKs; * •>. \ ^^jji\ Mady. 

All the above words are from the (modern) Malay, in which 
language the consonant, here doubled, is single as, indeed, 
it is sometimes in Sulu. 

§ 100. Writing. — A-s stated ab )ve, the names for the sahtn' 

in the Arabic language are ta^did ( ^^^^ tai^hdidan, nom. 

-^ . 
^^ 

case), and Mddah ( y J^ shiddatavj nom. case) both from a root 

beginning w^ith the letter , ji, J,- The form of the sign, ^ , is the 

initial letter of this root with the superimposed dots omitted. 
It is written above the consonant in the same relative position as 
hata\is and dapan, A following dapan, or hata^as, or either of 
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these vowel signs doubled to form the tanwtn, is written directly 

i^ ijr '^^ ^ 

above tlie fashdld as folloAVs: ^ ^ ^ ^ • When followed by 

h(ib(ih(i\ or the corresponding form of the tdnivin, however, the 

tashdld is wriUen above, and the hahaha' or kasrah tanwin be- 
at a) 

low, the consonant, as follows: ^ ^ . 

No. 9. ^ maddah (a; \i; nothing). 

§ 101. Triinsllterdtion, — When maddah written to alifas the 

Hrst cliaracter in a- word signifies hantzah and long hata'as, it is 
translih^'ated a without the /mj^raA expressed, since the latter is 
implied in initial vowels in English (§ 18). When the maddah 
has the same power elsewhere in a word, hanizah is transliterated 
as usual and, with the maddnh, becomes 'a. When used with a 
w^eak consonant of prolongation, it is superfluous and merely 
makes for added accuracy. Since, in Arabic, the consonants of 
prolongation are without orthographical sign (§ 141 ), the mnd- 
(hOi placed above them shows that nothing has been omitted. 
^ 102. Pouter, — The Arabic name of this orthographical sign 

III add (dt, lenc/fheniny, refers to the fact that its proper power is 
always to indicate a long vowel sound. 

The principal Ui^e of maddali. encountered by students of Su- 
lu is to indicate hatuzah followed by the long sound of hata\u. 
In other words, where two alifs, the first used as prop for the 
hamzah and hata'a^^, and the second as a letter of prolongation, 
would come in juxtaposition, one aUf bearing the maddah is sub- 
stituted therefor. 

Examples: Arabic >^ \ Adama, Adam (nom. case); 
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^M \ sL,.^. Jmmdu l-Jilchir (Suliiized form, without case 
ending, see § 154), sixth month of the Miihanimadan j^ear. 

Note 1. In Arabic, an ait/ with /ia?)i2:a/i at the begin- 
ning of a syllable followed by /a^/m/umd another a??/ with 
hamzah hearing jazviah, is also expressed by alij^ with mad- 
dah (Wr. Ar. Gram., §23). 

Example: \j;^ \ amanna, for \^;^^\ \ a' manna, we believed. 

Note 2. The maddah may also be applied in Arabic 
to any weak letter of prolongation when such weak letter is 
followed by hamzah bearing a simple vowel or tanwin. The 
hamzah is then, as ordinarily after letters of prolongation, 
written without prop ( Wr. Ar. Gram. , § 22 and § 23, Rem. c ) . 

Examples: Arabic ^\^ sa\i, he iUtreated; ^ ^^^ yasu'u, 

he is (was) illtreating: ^ si\i, he has been illtreated. 

Note 3. Maddah is also used in Arabic over abbrevia- 
tions to mark them as such, and in some other cases. 

Example: Arabic ^^^^j rhh, for ^\ 4^j>. % rahiviahu /- 

lahit, May God have mercy on him! 

But in general, and excepting the case of long /i a ^a'a8 after 
hamzah, there are very few cases in which the use of maddah 
is really obligatory, 

§ 103. Writing, — The form of ^ maddah is probably the 

stretched-out word j^, for the root j^ madd. It is placed above 
the weak letter to which it is written in much the same relative 
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position as dammah or fathah, 

I 

No. 10. ^ perpendicular faihah (a). 

§ 104. Power and Transliteration, — The Arabic name of this 

orthographical sign is simply fathah. 

It is equivalent to /a^/ia/i followed by ai?/ written in the con- 
sonantal outline and is transliterated by Iob^ fathah (a). Its use 
arose from the fact that in the careless Ambic writing of ancient 
times, long (i was frequently written defectively with fathah only. 
The consonantal outline thiis became fixed and later, when great- 
er precision in writing became desirable, the fathah was changed 
into a small perpendicular alif, thus representing the sound ac- 
curately without changing the outline. Perpendicular fathah is 
used only in Arabic words (Wr. Ar. Gram., § 6, Rem. a). 

Example: Arabic ^ \ al-lahu, (the God) God (nom. case). 

I 
§ 105. Writing, — The form of ^ perpendicular fathah is 

merely that of \ alif written above the consonantal outline, 

usually in miniature. As has been observed above (§ 82), ha- 
fa- as is in form an abbreviated alif, in this specialized use, 
liowever, aii/ still retains quite its original form and is written 
dire(*tly above the consonant which is followed by the long sound 
oi fathah, the latter not being written in this case. 

Example: •j.^j>i ) \ ar-rahmanu, the merciful (nom. case )^ 

No. 11. ^ tvaslah (space; u; a; i), 

§ 106. Transliteration and Power, — Wadah is used only in 

Arabic words and wilLbe rarely found by the student of Sulu ex- 
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cept with the Arabic definite article in a few proper names and 
stereotyped phrases. In general, it may be stated that ivaslah 
mierely denotes the elision of an initial vowel sound. AVhen oc- 
curring within a sentence after a word ending in a vowel, tvaslah 
has no sound and is not transliterated except that a space is left 
between the final vowel of the first word, and the first conso- 
nant of the second. Many scholars transHterate this variety of 
waslah by an apostrophe ( '). Such practice is not adopted here 
because the apostrophe is used to transliterate the hamzah. If the 

' waslah is borne by the alif of the Arabic definite article \ \ a/, 

ihej the lam of this proclitic article, being joined to the following 
w^ord, may be considered as the first consonant of the latter. 
It is always so considered. and pronounced when the consonant 
following the lam, is of the class denominated ''lunar'' (§ 131). 
If the consonant following the lam be of the class known as 
* 'solar'', then the lam of the definite article is not pronounced 
(§ 97, n. 3), and the consonant /o/to?/nn^ the lam, is the first one 
uttered after the ivaslah. 

Examples : Arabic , , ^ \^^\ J \ \sb\ ^^l^^ l-hitahi, 'peojde. of 
the book (Jew and Christians) ; ^i.\ j J kaidn l-hakkv, 

the sayhig is truth (used at head of letters); j^-i j\ ^S- 

\4bdn r-rashidi, slave of the guide (Abdurrashid, Arabic male 
name). 

This use of ivaslah with the Arabic definite article is the 
principal one which will be encountered by the student of Sulu. 
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Those, however, who de^h*e to be able to read the waslah in all 
Arabic words, phrases and sentences — often unvoweled — occur- 
ring in Sulu, should study the following notes. 

Note 1. In order correctly to connect in pronuncia- 
tion the waslah of the Arabic definite article, it is not neces- 
sary, in the case of voweled Arabic, for the reader to know 
what letters are '*solar' ' and what 'lunar'', since the lam of 
the definite article always bears the jazmah (patai) if pro- 
nounced, while if the lam he eliminated in pronunciation, 
it bears no sign whatsoever and the following consonant re- 
ceives the tashdid (§ 97, n. 3). The tashdid should appear 
even in unvoweled writing. If the w^ord to which the Ara- 
bic definite article is joined begins with hamzah (initial vow- 
el in Roman script) the lam of the article joins with the ini- 
tial hamzated alif, or alifwith maddah, and becomes lamalif. 
Examples: Suluized Arabic nouns without case endings, 

vj \ <\^ Salihit d-diiij Salihuddin, Arabic male name ; 



^ j^j^j \ *^ Dhu I'ka'idahy eleventh month of the Muham- 

o ^ ff, •^^ >o ^ 

madan year; J a^ \ jto yRohi^u l-auwal, third month 



-"^^ >0 



of the Muhammadan year; ^^ \ yu,} \ RohV ii l-ahhir, 

fourth month of the Muhammadan year. 

Note 2. When occurring at the beginning of a word at 
the beginning of a sentence j waslah recovers the pronunciation 
of the vowel which would be elided in other positions, and 
is transliterated and pronounced accordingly. This is really 
the only case in which waslah itself is pronounced, since in 
all other cases, the vowel sound heard is that of the preceding 
vowel. It is more correct in these cases to write the vowel 
itself to a??y without hamzah (§'69,,n. 3, and Wr. Ar. Gram., 
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§ 15, Rem. a). So it may be said that in what is considered 
to be the most correctly written form of voweled Arabic, 
waslah has no sound. 

Examples: Arabic .^)\or ^ \ aZ-Z'-amrm^, the vioov 
(nom. case); ^^^jj \ or ^^^JJ \ ash-,^ar)m( , the svn 
(nom. case); U 3 \ or \xl\ nktnl, kill! (imp); •y \ or 

. \ ibnu, son (nom. case). 

Note 3. When occurring in a sentence after a ivord end- 
ing in a consonant bearing jazmah (patai), the consonant eith- 
er takes its original vowel if it had one; or it assumes thi^ 
original vowel the elision of which is indicated by the ivas- 
lah: or it adopts kasrah, the lightest of the vowels. When 
the Arabic writing is voweled, tliere will of course be no 
difficulty in pronouncing it, as the proper vowel will be writ- 
ten to the consonant in question — wliich, but for the circum- 
stance of being followed by iraslah would (except in the case 
of tanwin) be written with jazmah. But in case the Arabic be 
not voweled, general working rules for the pronunciation of 
waslah when preceded by a consonant bearing jazmah in 
other situations, are given below. 

Note 4. Before waslah, dammah {da pan) is assumed 

o X 

after the pronouns of the 2nd pers. plu. masc. ^^ \ aninm; 

of the 3d pers. plu. masc*. ^ htiia; after the pronn'nal suf- 

fixes of the same pronouns ^^ -kum and a 'hum, res- 
pectively; and after the verbal termination the 2nd pers. 
plu. rmasc- perfect - -tumj since all these words originally 
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ended in dammah {dapan) 'Aw^ revive this vowel before wcn^- 
Uih (Wr. Ar. Gram., § 20, d), 

Example : Arabic ^NJuJ \ ^^SOiC ''t'''?^''^^^^?' x-xa/am?/, 

he upon yo}(. peace. 

Note 5. Before wadah, fathah {hat<t\is) is assumed nf- 

ter the preposition . mui, from, when the wad(di is that 

of the deiinite article but if the wad<(h l>e that of any other 
word, ka,v'ah (hahaba' ) is assumed since the final tUDi of the 
j)reposition may take ('\thovf(tth(ih or kmvuh (Wr. A r.Gram. , 

$5 20. d). 

lv\ami)les: Arabic \>''*ji\ . >a ^^"''^^ r-rajali from the 

^ 

\)ian\ 4^-^\ .^ m/a hmh'\, from hU ^on, 
^^* ^/ 
Note 6. Before wadah, Icasrah {ladHiha') is assumed 
after all other consonants normally bearing jazmAih (patai). 
These consonants adopt kasrah in place of jo?:mah, Tanwhi 
before waslah cannot take written kasrcih, but the latter is 
understood in such citi^e^g (Wr. Ar. Gram., § 20. (/). 

Example: Arabic A\ J^.^ MnhfiminadMiii n-vahii/H, 
Mnhetm/mad the Prophet (nom. case). 
5^ 107. Writing, — The form of. ^ tntdalt is that of a mini- 

ature ^, ^ , the latter being the initial lett(»r of .s?7aA( 4^^ 

silotiDi, nom. case), another name of this orthographical sign. 

Wadah is always written above allf \n the same relative 
position as hamzcdt. 

No. 12. r (ulgka (varies). 
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§ 108. Transliteration, — Aiigka is transliterated by repeating' 
the preceding stem in accordance with rules given below. The 
repeated and original word, or part of word, are in the transliter- 
ation ordinarily separated by a hyphen. However, in writing 
words of a single syllable repeated by aiigka ^ the hyphen is often 
omitted. 

Examples: ^ U pila-pilaj however mncli; T ^,„^ >''^'/>^^- 

.svt'-j9a8n', hot; ^ V^. gnl-gid, or gulgal, embrace. 

§ 109. Power and Writing. — The name of this sign, aiigka, 
figure (numerical symbol), is from the Malay and is not used as 

an orthographical sign in Arabic, tho the sign itself, T, is the 

Arabic numeral 2 {% 144). It is Avritten after — to the left of — 
the outline of the word to be repeated, without intervening space. 
When used in the middle of an outline (§ 113), the following 
portion of the outline is also written without intervening spacr. 
There is much irregularity in the use of aiigka in Sulu and 
the general practice only is set forth here. By ''sten)'' in thes<' 
pages is meant the word in its siiuple form, not necessarily a 
root, but without reduplications, repetitions, or particles, which 
can be recognized as affixed, infixed, or suffixed, and without 
any of the regular modifications to Avhich Sulu words are sub- 
ject. The angka is used to indicate repetitions of the stem or 
its final syllables, as distinguished from repetitions of its initial 
syllable, ordinarily called ''reduplications.'' The latter modifi- 
cation takes place in Sulu in the inflection of verbs and in tlu^ 
fonnation of certain nouns and adjectives, and must always he 
written out. 
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Example of initial reduplication of stem: 'o AiXXii ^^^ih 



fifindug, is standing. 

Rides for the Use of Angka, 

§ 110. Rule I. When a simple stem of one or two syllables 
is followed by anglca, the stem is repeated entire without change. 
If the stem be of three syllables, the last two syllables alone may 
he repeated, or the repetition may include all three syllable; 
|)ractice alone will enable the student to pronounce aiigka cor- 
rectly when used with a three-syllable stem. 

Examples: One syllable, ^ ^ j ; tuh-tuhj up to; ^ X^hul- 
hid, or (pfdbuL far, feather. 

Two syllables, ^ ^jJlu ^i^cinnk-mannk, bird; 



r 'Jjb '^^'^^^~^^'*'^^^ anywhere. 

Three syllables, \'(^Vjb hnbaya-hnbaya, by all 

means; jj"* ^^^ \ asibi'sibi\ little. 

§111. Rule IL If the stem begins with /mmraA (initial 
vowel in English) and ends with a vowel, whether the latter is 
followed by hamzah or not, hamzah, tho pronounced between the 
original stem and repetition, is not written iii the tram^iteration, 
])eing considered an initial /^ar/ira/i (§18). 

Example: \ ^ ^\ oida-atda, especially; \^rj\ una-umt, 
anything. ^ 
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§ 112. RuLK III. When n stem liaving a prefixed partieie 

is followed by am/kr, the simple stem only, withont the partieie 
is ordinarily repeated; but when phonetie ehanges have oeeurr- 
ed due to the prefixing of the partieie, the arujica should not 
l)e used. 

Examples: ^ ^ kair'njd-nnja . ov hfttlya-koni/n^ forarh: 

hvlatj confide in. 

^^t sSi^ScJU^ mangHd-kat (for i)iaghit-lcnf), hite. 
An initial reduplication is also omitted in r(^p(*tition. 
Example: fjuiWi^ niaglnhipud'hrixui fljj <d)()f(t. 

% 113. Rule IV. Atiglca may also be used in the middle of 
a word before a suffixed particle, and the repetition of the stiMu 
then follows previous rules. If the suffixed particle begins witli 
a vowel, and the stem ends in a consonant, such final consonant 
of the stem is written again after the aiight, being joine(l to the 
suffix. Writing the vowel of the suffix with alif \^ so avoided, as 
this would indicate pronunciation with liamzah. The repetiti(Mi 
of such consonant, however, does not affiH't tlu^ j^ronunciation. 

Examples: .J f / j.iii pagpnn-pvnan, nsHemhliHg; 

AT V^ kasmiul-mynhni, vegetables. 

But if a hamzah comes before initial vowel of suffix, or the 
suffix begin^ with a consonant, tlie repetition of the final con- 
sonant of the stem is no longer necessary. 
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Exjuuplrs: Stem ends in himzah, ^\\ ^.^ u Ica'ap^t- 

Snftix begins with consonant, . j^^ j^^ inuda" 

HnidiiJufH, ntd]/ If he .so/ The ha probably belongs to the sten), 
tho for the pn^seiit purpose, this is immaterial (§ oT). 
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Writing of Consonants. 

§ 114. The Siilu-Arabic script is writtcMi most easily \\\{\\ 

pencil, or stub pen, held vertically. A fine pen which sha(l(^< 
easily is not suitable. Very pretty, tho coarse, writing may l)e 
(lone with a bambu or reed pen prepared in the same way as a 
quill pen. The users of the Arabic script are proud of its grace- 
ful outhnes and in most Muhannnadan (*ountries, great atten- 
tion is devoted to penmanshi|). No greal difference has dev(Ooj)- 
ed between script and print. The printed character is closely 
modeled upon the written, just as so-called script type in the 
Roman alphabet is a conventionalized written charactei*. 

Table IV gives all forms of 8ulu-x\ral)ic consonants and 
these should be thoroly memorized by the student. A little com- 
parison will reduce many apparently diversely shaped characters 
to a common type, the connected forms of which vary similarly. 
The modern order of the letters of the alphabet is, in great niea- 
sure, dependent upon the shape of these letters, which, classifi- 
ed according to form, naturally fall into groups. The mend)ers of 
each group are distinguished from each other by dots, wi-itten 
above or beloAv, known as diacritical signs (§ 74). The num- 
ber of groups is seventeen, as shown and illustrated in Table A\ 
Following the latter Table, the writing of the consonants will be 
taken up by groups, and attention invited to certain peculiarities. 
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§ 115. For the purposes of this discussion, consonants con- 
nected with the foUoAving consonant only, will be referred to as 
**initiar'^. those coiyiected with both preceding and following 
consonants, as ''mediar'; those connected* with preceding con- 
sonant oiily, as '^finarV; while thoi^e conn ec^ted with neither 
the preceding nor following consonants, ..will be termed simply 
''unconnected." It will be observed that groups numbered 14 
and 17 are very similar to group 2, and indeed (eliminating 
diacritical signs) identical in initial and medial fonns. There 

are therefore fifteen basic forms, 4 of .which, . j ^ \ ' ^'^^^^" 
nect with preceding but not with following consonants, and 1 1 

, connect with both preceding and 



of which,' 4 
following consonants. 
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-Sulu-Arabic consonants 


Malay consonants. 


•1. 


\ 




2. 


w> vl^ O ^ 

« 


\ is Sulu , , 


3. 


z. I. V-^ 




4. 


p ■>. ■' <■ 


> , obsolete d sound. 

::i , ... 


5., 


• 
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No. 
6. 


Sulu- Arabic consoiiaiits 


Malay consonants 


lT lT 




7. 


u* J' 




8. 


i» ii 




9. 


fl ^ fl 




10. 




^ is Suln ^^ (/). 


11. 


^(J^ ^) 


^ or ^ is Sulu o 


12. 


J 




13. 


r 




14. 


c^ 




15. 


. . (0 




16. 
17. 


j> 




^ (c5) 





(hvup 1. 

§ 116. \ has one peculiarity in writing, namely that of com- 
bination with a preceding J to form ^ or y (§ <>3). 
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Group 2. 

§ 117. The dots used diacM-itically with this group should 

strictly* be written directly above the point in the initial and 
medial forms, but the dots are sometimes Avritteii a little after 
(to the left of) the point. The two dots sometimes combine in- 
to a short stroke, and the thret^ dots, when Written -hastily, be- 
come a short stroke having a dot above or btf^eatl)/ as the cas(^ 

may be, as , ;, O. This also true of the dots of ^, j,, andc,. 

In Malay, ^^^ in its unconnected and final forms, is written . j 

an\l i . This is liot confusing in print, since the stem in this 

form is that of the deep ^ muv type, not the shallow ^^^ />a 
type. But this slight distinction is not so clearly apparent in 
writing, and confusion with ^^ ihi is l>()und to result. The Su- 
lu practice of wanting the dots below in all cases, is preferable. 
Group 3, 

.§ 1 18. In this group, the medial form ^ does not begin and 

end on the same horizontal line (see also these consonants in 
Table IV). Notice the letters in the Roman script alphabet: 




It w^ill be seen that each letter of the font begins and ends 
precisely on the same level so that any letter of the font may 
be fitted before or after any oiher letter. But in most fonts 
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of Arabic letters, the medinl forms of the ^ group of letters 
begin on a level higher than that on which they end, thus 
{Sl)>^ 7/ia/?ry((f/i, can, in whiclj ^^ is on tlie higher lev- 

el and \^ on tlie ordinary lower level. . This peculiarity causes 

no trouble in writing, t)ut is very vexatious in printing since it 
necessitates a special set of types upon Avhich all forms of conso- 
nants which may precede, in a single outline, medial forms of 
group 3 consonants, must be placed higher than ordinarily upon 
the typel)ases. The forms effected are 50 in number, being the 
initial and medial forms of all the consonants in the alphabet 

except^, \ ^> *^ J V and ^, thus necessitating the manu- 
facture and use of at least 50 type forms which w^ould be super- 
fluous were it not for the peculiarity of three letters of this one 
group. If three or more letters of this group are joined in an 
outh'ne, the first must be raised still higher on its base. Some 
modern fonts, especially those designed by western scholars, 

alter the medial and final forms of the ^ group so as to bring 
the beginning and ending upon the same horizontal level. 
Other fonts employ a connecting line, as Arabic 7c>c>^>' ^^^ 

^^^ jahjahfiiij mm (ncmi. case); orSnlu ^^A^^^^* ^^^' sJLa^ 

^* ^* ' t ^ tr 

chuchiJcy key. 

Groups 4 and 5. --.:.- ? , ^ 



§ 119. In distinguishing the final forms of ^ and *^ from 

and : when hurriedly written, note that the pen in writing 

\ and \ usually makes the upward stroke and then lifts from 
the paper and makes the final stroke independently. In mak- 
ing final and • , however, the point of the consonant is 

retraced, almost the entire letter being made with a single curv- 
ing downward stroke. Sometimes, the point is omitted alto- 
gether. The reader of Sulu manuscripts will frequently find 

final < or 4^ connected with preceding letters of groups 4 and 

5. This entirely irregular practice is most common with . . 

For examples of . connected with following letter, see Speci- 
' mens of Sulu Writing, in Appendix 1. 

Group 6\ 
S 120. Note that these letters require three upward points, 
besides the connecting strokes, thus ^"^c^ kastila\ Spanish. 

Groups 7 and 8. 

§ 121. In writing . ^ ^p ^ ^^^^ Ap' whether connected 

or unconnected, start is made from the left and the loop is made 
toward the right and upwards. The dot or upright stroke is then 
added and lastly, the long horizontal final stroke in the case of 

unconnected or final ^ ^^(j^ • "^^^ P^" ^^ therefore usually lift- 
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(m1 in making these consonants, even in the middle of an outline. 
It should be noted that group 7 letters have an upward 
stroke forming a point to the left, while group 8 letters have 
not. In the case of the latter, the portion to the left of the up- 
I'ight merely serves to connect with the following letter. 

Examples: ^^; Arabic ^j^^^ .s^^/^ hush!; ^^ tak, thnd. 

(Iroup 9. 

§ 122. The writing of hxiDtzah has already been treated 
(Chapter IV). The other consonants of this group offer no 
difticulty, t)ut care must be taken to make the loop of the me- 
dial forms angular, so as to distinguish thejn from the medial 
forms of group 10. 

Examples: ^^^ wju > (((^pux, Jiiiislied ; jj^ tagad, (caif. 

But some scribes distinguish these letters merely by making 
the loops larger than those of group 10. 

Group 10. 
^ 123. When unconnected or tinal, ^ is distinguished from 

A by the depth of the final stroke, as well as by the diacritical 

signs. Indt^ed, in Africa, when these consonants are used in the 
tinal form, they usually bear no diacritical signs and are dis- 
tinguished solely by their final stroke (Wr. Ar. Gram., § 1, 
Rem. />), and by the fact that the long axis of the loop of final 

^ i is vertical^ while that of the loop of final "i is — or should 

be — in the direction of writing. But the dots are never omitted 
in Sulu. 
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GroHjf 1 L 

§124. The essential ])arts of ''K" in all alphabets deriv- 
ed from the Phoenician are, a vertical stroke and a secondary 
stroke meeting the first obliquely. In the ordinary final and 

unconnected forms of J^ , as used in Sulu, the oblique stroke 
is lost and these forms are liable to confusion with th(^ corres- 
ponding forms of \. To a\'oi(l such confusion, the final and 

unconnected forms of ^, in which the obliipie stroke does not 

appear, are always distinguished by a miniature ^^^ , ^ , written 

ahove. In the .initial and medial forms, however, the oblique 
stroke always appears and the miniature letter is not used in 
Sulu. In Malay however, the obhque stroke is frequently retain- 
ed in both final and unconnected forms, the miniature letter 
being not then necess^iry in any case, tho still sometimes used. 

Examples: Malay^^^^^^^ heka, (jin^iqn ^ \j Ixihi, char- 

arkr. The Malay practice is sometimes followed in 8ulu. 

The Malay letter g, corresponding to Sulu c., is formed from 

^C^ by the addition of one or three dots, thus, J^ , ^ . 

This form sometimes even retains the miniature ^ of the ^, as 

^^ J ^3 . Sulu Avriters frequently employ the^^^^, \vith one 

dot, in place of the regular c,. 
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(jlrovp L2. 

§ 125. \ seems to require little eoninient. The lower por- 

tion of \\\v iiiicoiineeted forni is (lee])er niul iiarrower than the 
corresponding ])ortion of the ^. For btmallj] see §M6. 

(Irotip IS. 

^ 12(>. ^ suffers nunu^'ous slight variations. The unconnected 

form is writteji and *; the initial form, ^ and ^; the medial 

form is ; or is looped vnder like an iuA^erted ^ , i. e., ^\ or 
sometimc^s the looj) is not closed, and the medial form is merely 
a hook, asj^in ^ |w .^fimbn, ohrlsdnce; and the final form is 



written ^ , , or ^^ . 
(iroiip Li. 

^ 127. •% in its unconnected and final forms, is distinguished 

by its deep stroke, fn its initial and medial forms, it is identical 
(except for the dot) with the corresponding forms of gnmp 2; 
l)ut care must he taken to make the final and detached forms 
with deep stroke. 

(hvup J 5. 
^ 12(S. y also suffers several variations. In its unconnected 

form it is written j^, a, and j^, and in its medial form, ^^ ji 
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or ^ . The final and unconnected forms may, in Aral)ic words. 

be written with two dots above, as J, ^, and when in a state of 

construction (§ 57, n.), are then pronounced as ^^j • 
Grovp 16, . 

§ 129 In writing ^ , the loop should in strictness, b(^ made 

i)i the direction of vritivg, and not at right angles thereto as 
in the case of the medial forms of group 10 letters and the final 

form of . ^ . Final ^ or ^ are sometimes irregularly con- 
nected with a preceding 
Group J7. 

§ 130. In &ulu, ^ is written witliout dots when used as a 

prop for the hmnzah (§ 68). In other positions, the dots are 
always used. In Arabic, however, the dots may also be omitted 

when ^ is final in an outline with whatever power. 

§ 131. For certain purposes of Arabic grammar, the conso- 
nants of the Arabic alphabet are divided into two classes de- 
nominated solar letters and lunar letters as follows: 

Lunar: ^^ ^ J^^dij^ t ^ "^ T ZL ^ ^ 
The first group of letters is called solar apparently tVoiu tlif 
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-J- ' ^ 
fact that the common word ^^^i, ±awxu)i, .vin (nom. case), 

happens to begin with one of them. The second group is called 

lunar because the common word ^ bimamn, moon (nom. 

case), begins with one of this group (Wr. Ar. Gram., §14 (a) 
Rem. a). This division is imp<jrtaut Quly in Arabic, where 
certain euphonic changes are determined by it. All that a 
student of Sulu should b(!»^t>^c#<* 't^^ remember of the subject 
has already l)een set forth under «m-/xt/< (§ lOU). • 



. i/ .; '.:■,' .-1 ,.. 



Chapter VIT. 

Diphthongs. 

§ 132. As a matter of fact, the pure diplithong, as we under- 
stand the term in English — two vowel sounds pronounced as a 
single syllable without intervening consonant — exists in the 
Sulu language and is expressed by the Sulu- Arabic script in only 

two cases. These are: a\, or ,c\ a\: and ^ nu, or 

\^ an; in Avhich the first element is /mi(6'(t.s- (either long or 

short) and the sec^d element, one of the Aveak (§o9) letters 
wan or ya — a/y/has ho proper sound. The Aveak letter is then 
no longer a consonant, but expresses its related (§ (58) vowel 
sound, u or?. Any two vowels of the Sulu- Arabic script Avhen 
placed in juxtaposition and joined in pronunciation, excepting 
Avhen arrangeid as in the two diphthongs mentioned, generate 
between them a weak consonant, and instead of two voAvels 
united in one syllable, we have two syllables separated by a 
weak consonant. 

§ 133. A careful examination of voAvel comlnnations is 
necessary in order to understand certain peculiarities in the use 
of the Sulu-Arabic script. The possible groupings of the three 
vowels in pairs of different vowels, are as foUoAvs: 
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Com 


biiiat 


ion 


1 . dapan 


- 


hatiCas 


2. d,apa)i 


- 


liahah(C 


o. hataa^ 


'- 


diipan 


4. hata^(i>i 


- 


hahaha^ 


5. hdhalnC 




dapan 
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Example 

n-a N , buivad, to snn, 

> 
H'i ^ taiv% wiinediately, 

B ^ 
0^ 

a-i . J s dain. from. 

'"" 4x^ hiyutang, j^laced. 

C -- 

(). hdhaba' - haUt'as i-a V . 4 " tiyap-tiyap, every. 

§ ]o4. It will be observed tliat the peculiarities of the Sulu- 
Arabic script are such that two vowels can not be written 
together without an intervening consonant, in form, at least. It 
will also be o})served that in pronouncing the combination na 
and ii\^ the vocal organs in gliding from one to the other, take 

position as for pronouncing the weak consonant ^ wre?<, and 

that this consonant is in fact pronounced, being likewise writ- 
ten in the Sulu- Arabic script, tho not in the Roman. The^se 
combinations would be more exactly written in English, wiva 

and ni/;i. Examples: \ ^ idoXh, ei^ht; (\) J ii * katvahtwan, 

eighty: ^j^^ pita, seven; rj -J^ laqntawmi, seventy. . 

Note. Sometimes the Sulu vowel combination ni (nwi) 
weakens in pronunciation from that of m in the English 
word ''suite'' (of rooms), to that of oi in ''boil'.'^ and thus 
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becomes a pure diplithong, as in the Sulu word A ka- 

hnwif (rood, sometimes pronounced almost huhoL But tliis 
pronunciation of hahntvi is as rare as the o sound of dupau 
(§5) and need not be further considered. 

§ 135. Tlie combinations ia and in are analogous, the weak 
consonant generated h-ere being ^ ya. These vowel combina- 
tions might more logicallj^ be written ijin and ya, and, indeed, 
the ^ y is necessarily expressed in the 8ulu-Arabic script. 

§ 136. 'The vowel combinations already considered, na, hi, in 
and ia, are recognized by English phonologists as containing a 
weak consonant and for that reason are classed l)y Webster as 
''impure" diphthongs. But the case of an and ai \h different. 
These last (together Avith oi) are classed as ''pure'' diphthongs 
because the anatomy and relation of the vocal organs producing 
these vowel sounds is such that in the glide from one to thi* 
other, neither w nor y is produced. But as the Sulu-Arabic 
script does not permit of two vow^els being written together 
without intervening consonant, recourse is had to a weak coyi- 
wnant for expressing the final vowel of the diphthong, and an is 

written ^^__ , while ai is written 

§ 137. Tq render more convincing the statements made un- 
der this heading, the student need only to make the following 
experiments. Let him pronounce the combinations na and vi, 
sloAyly and distinctly, but without a break iu the utterance, 
tiding tO' pronounce pure vowel sounds. Then let him pro- 
nduUce, also slowly and distinctly, the combinations itwa and 
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ttwi consciously pronouncing the w, and he will find that ua 
and (li have exactly the same sounds as icwa and mvL It is 
impossible to utter vn and ni without pronouncing //; between 
(^ach pair of vowels. Let him perform the same experiment with 
la and ia and he will find it impossible to pronounce these com- 
binations witliout generating a y between each pair of vowels. 
The Sulu-Arabic system recognizes these facts and writes the 
above four conibitiations, not as diphthongs, but as vowels sepa- 

rated by a weak consonant, i.e., n-a = ^ uwa; n-i = ^^ 

> 

ttwi; i'U= ryv; and /-a= iiia. 

§ 188. But if the same experiment be tried with the com- 
binations ai and aa (and owi)^ it will be found that deliberate 
])ronunciation generates no weak consonant between the vowels. 
On tlie contrary, if one pronounce a weak consonant between 
the two vowels — (6/^'/, (iiji, anm, ajjit ioiot, oyi) — he has uttered 
a combination of sounds entirely different from the diphthongs 
(li and an (or oi), 

§ 139. Owing to 'the fact that two vowels can not be written 
in inunediate sequence in the Sulu-Arabic script and the con- 
sequent necessity of employing weak letters in these diphthongs^ 

and owing also to the fact that the ^ and ^ of the diphthongs, 

in the permutations of the Arabic root, frequently become real 
consonants, some authorities have deemed it advisable, espe- 

cially as regards Ambic, to transliterate as a^/;, and 

as I/a, notwithstanding the fact that the consonants w and y can 
not be prononnced ,/inai in a syllable, and ignoring the purely, 
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vowel character of tr<(,t( and ya in these eombiiiations. The 

invariable translitenition of and ^ by /rand y may, indeed, 

, liave certain advantages as regards the A i-abic. 1 n that language, 
the root consists of consonants, wliile the inflections are effected 
in large part by the insertion, omission, shortening, lengtlien- 
ing, or otlier modification, of the vowels. Note the following Ara- 
bic verbal inflection?^ (Wr. Ar. Gram., Tables xiv and xvi) : 

Root, n - d - w, ('(dl (illustrates mutations of vr - n). 

Perf., act., \^ 

dual, 3d., masc. \^Jl; nadf(,Wf(, they two have callvd. 

Imperf., ind., ^ ""^ _ 

sing., 1st., coiu. ^Jb ^ ^"^^^^' ^ ^*^^''^^' ^^''^''^ '''^'' ^*'''')- 

Perf., act., - o // 

sing., 2nd., masc. dJAjci nadauta (nadawta), yon hare rall(<l. 

Root, r - d - y, />f pleaded with (illustrates mutations of y - /). 

Perf., act., ^ ^• 

sing., '^rf., ma^^*- /<^^ radiya, he ha>^ been jdeaml with. 

Perf., act., - ^ ^ 

sing., 2nd., masc. ^ji^^ \ Tadita, yon have been pleased irith. 

Imperf., ind., ^ o^ ^ ^ 

sing., 2nd., fern, ^j.^^ J> tatdaina {tardayna) , yon were {are,, 

ivill be) pleased w I fl(. 

Note also the following substantive inflections (Wr. Ar. Gram., 
§304, Rerfi. c): 

Root, th - w - r, bull (illustrates mutations of /r - n). 

Sing., nom. case. . J thaur/r/i (thawr?/?^), bnlL 

Plur,; nom. case. i j ^ ^iwaratnn, bnlk, collectively. 
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Root, * - y - n, eye (illustrates nmtations of y - i). 
Sing., nom. ease. • r, *ainun {^(lynun), eye, 

1^1 ar., nom. case. Cj*^ *uyitmin, 6^68, collectively. 

§ 140. So possibly by transliterating the diphthongs by aw 
and (ty, the root of the word is made more prominent and 
the genius of the language is more accurately conserved. But 

and ^c disappear entirely in transliterating the long vowels, 

_ _ • } 

a and i. No one has proposed to transliterate by aw, or 

^ by iy; it would he too absurd. So it is impossible to 

avoid some inconsistency if we attempt to conserve //; and // 
in transliteration thruout all the permutations of the Arabic 
root. It is also true that the consonants iv and y entirely 
disapi)ear in the diphthongs ait and ai — they then represent 
roweh^ not consonants: In' trail si iterating Sulu, at any rate, 
no valid reason for violating English phonetics can be alleg- 

^ed. Consistency would seem rather to demand that ^ and |^ 

should be transliterated as consonants — ?/; and y — when they are 
consonants, and as vowels — n and i — when they are vowels. 

§ 141 . The exclusive vowel character of ^ and (^ in these. 

two diphthongs is recognized even by the Arabic grammarians. 

and^ in these combinations, must, in vov/eled Aral;)ic, 

bear the jazmaJi — except, of coui-se, when such letters bear tHe 
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sahtu^ (§ 99 ns. 1 and 2), tho when used as lettere of prolong- 
ation they bear no sign unless it be the nuuhhih (§ 102, n. 2). 
When used as props for the hamzah, these two letters naturally 
bear the hamzdh, and when used as true consonants, they are 

followed by some vowel (§§ 59, 61). and ^ bearing ja^ma// 

are therefore used in Arabic exdni^lvebj in the ttro pare diph- 
thongs nnd'er discftsslony indicating by this distinctive treatment 
that the special vowel character of t()(ut and ya in diphthongs is 
recognized. It has therefore been considered advisable to ad- 
here to the practice of what seem to be the best authorities on 
the transliteration of both Arabic and Malay, as well as th(' 
practice of EngUsh phonologists, and write ai and aa in trans- 
literating the diphthongs in these pages. 

Examples: Arabic A Ian, if; _io hiifa, howf 

% 142. As we have seen, then, if either of the pure diph- 
thongs, ai or an, when final, becomes placed before any vowel 

without intervening hainzah, the final ^ or ^ of these com- 
binations regains its consonantal power. Ai \ a - aya ^ : 

ai i- i — ayi ; (//' -l* v = aytt ; an + a = awa ^ 

•^ cr cr- ->^ 

an f i = aivi ^ ; a/r + a = awa ^ 

rule for the use of hamzah before Sulu inflectional endings (suf- 
fixes) which begin with vow^els, such as -a, -i, -an, -un, etc. 
Sometimes, therefore, /utm2:a/?. appears.betw^een a final diphthong 
and suffix, sometimes not. The rule should probably be to con - 



But there is no fixed 
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vert the wdft (vowel) or ya (vowel ) of the diphthong, or wan or 
(/a of prolongation, into a consonant, except when the stem 
eiuk in (I hdvizah. But the imperative suffixes, a and /, seem to 
hegin with a hamzah^ while sometimes a hamzah, not apparent 
in the simple stem, develops before a suffix having an initial 
N'owel. This hnwzah, like hi in analogous cases (§ 57), may of- 
ten be an original final hamzah of the stem, which hawzah has 
been lost except in this medial position favorable for its pronun- 
ciation. In other cases, the insertion of the hamzah may be a 
mere vagary of pronunciation. Before hdvizah, a final diphthong 
in tlie stem (§ 109) remains, of course, unaltered. For writing 
h(tmz<th after diphthongs, see § 70, n. 1. 
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Examples: ,s daynu, good; -^ ^> ^ daynu' n, rejHiir! 

(imp.): -3 /xuxnf, go; ^ ;^ -^ pdmuCvn, trill be met: Cj 
hikan, rob; ^ AJ fahurdti, robbed: \^ pnhii^ ireur; .^x^ 
l)ohiyv)i, clothe,^: \^ ,vfhii, to rent; C^ snkaVi, rent! 
(imp.): C^ .sv/Z'vr/, to boot; . 5s.^ mhiyan, a boat: f^\^ bai, 
house; .^vS hahayan, rilJage: j; ^7f, ////t^; J /^/j/w!, t/?)r(^ 

( before certain measures of time, § 14(5); ^ J ^^i^^\ /rf'^j>; /j-i J 

tail' an, kept. 

§ 143, As already indicated, the sounds Ka, ui, in, and ?*a, 

are written ^ ^ in the Sulu-i\rabic script, and 

Jr- ^ LT- LT\ 1^ ' 
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transliterated nirnj nirij iyv and ///a. This strict transliteration 
will be adhered to in this work as being more helpful to the stu- 
dent. But inasmuch as the writing of the //' and // in such com- 
binations does not in the least affect the pronuiiciation, no good 
purpose would seem to be served by retaining these im necessary 
consonants in a popular system of writing Suhi in Roman let- 
ters — no more, indeed, than would be served l)y writing initial 
hamzah in the Roman transliteration. It is therefore recom- 
mended that for popular use, and especially in all names, per- 
sonal and geographical, the above cond>inations be transliterated 
^/a, ui^ '///, and ia, without intervening wu^ak consonant. 



Chapter VIII 
Numerals, Punctuation, and Enclitics. 

§ 144. The Arabic numerical symbols were adopted from In- 

dia. Since we obtained tliem via the Arabs, however, we call 
them ''Aralnc", instead of giving them their true designation, 
''Indian". But the Europeans considerably modified the sym- 
1)()ls obtained from the Arabs, as will be apparent from a com- 
])arison of the Arabic and European forms: 

Arabic: \ { ^ k. O -[ \ \ \ ^ 

European: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
The Arabic numerals are compounded exactly the same as 
our oAvii, the right-to-left order of Arabic writing never having 
been applied to the numerals adopted from India. 

Examples: \ '\ \ Y ^^^'^^' Tl. • "\ ^'^^^^' 
§ 145. The Arabs, however, sometimes use the letters of the 
alphabet as numerical symbols. When so used, the letters are 
not arranged in the usual order, but follow an ancient order 
corresponding to that of the old Hebrew and Aramaic alphabets 

as well as the ancient Greek alphabet as far as ^ (Gr. pi), 

and the numerical values correspond to that order. The conso- 
nants with numerical values indicated are here given in that 
ancient order, known as the abjad, from the first four conso- 
nants (Wr. Ar. Gram., § 32): 
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No. I^etter Valui' No. Letter V^iluc No. Letter Vnluc 



\. 


\ - 


/ 


10. 


L? 


— 10 


19. 


J 


— 100 


2. 


.-r> ~ 


■^ 


11. 


d] 


— ^0 


20. 


^ 


— 300 


3. 


■ ^ ~ 


o' 


12. 


J 


— 30 


21. 


* 


— 300 


4. 





/f 


i:?. 


r 


— 40 


22. 


O 


— 400 


5. 


n — 


~> 


14. 


• 


— 50 


23. 


O 


— 500 


6. 


J 





15. 


LT 


— 60 


24. 


t 


— 6'00 


7. 


J 


't 


IC. 


^ 


— 70 


25. 


':> 


— 700 


H. 


L 


<v 


17. 


^ 


— 80 


2(1 


J" 


— 800 


i>. 


i. - 


.<> 


18. 


, 1^ 


— 90 


27. 


]^ 


-- 900 



2H. c. — /OOO 



t 



Note. Letters used as numerals are joined as in ordinary 
writing with tlie greater component letter on the right, and 
the lesser on the left. Such groups are usuallj^ distinguish- 
ed from the surrounding words by a stroke placed over them. 

Examples: M^g, ( 1000 -^-900 -f- 10 + 7) 1917; ^ 

{600 i- SOi- 6) 686: j^^ 500. 

§ 146. The Sulu numerical words and combinations thereof 
are noteworthy, in that they preserve certain elements which 
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have elsewbeiv entirely disappeared from the laiignage. Except 
possibly- as a forgotten and unrecognized component of certain 
words, the numerical combinations alone preserve in Sulu the 
use of .{/, /, which in cognate languages so commonly represent . 
the copulative "be": also w/u, ng., which in many other Phil- 
ippine languages unite adjective with subsfcmtive. We are now 
concerned, however, only with the writing of the numerical 
words, and append hereto a number of examples as illustrations: 
FAemenUir;! ymHcnad Wonh. 



000. 



J. 



^\ itpat, 4. ^4& ^^<^ncipn\ JO. i^ tag-, ph(>^. 

\ lima, f). ,j^i^ gattis, J 00, 
\ nmim, (}. ^^,^\ ^^^^^ 1000. 



Mnlflple>^ of Ten. 



/) V& 5^ kW/aVu?, .-^O. >viO hC)i\m(m, 60. 

,^ \£ kaflu\ui, :W. O y^ hiinhiirari, 70. 

kapdddii, 40. ij ^ S ' k(ural(j:wan, 80. 




• *^ humau, 50. ; •^ww^S htsiyaman; 90. 
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Examples showing the use of numerical words with the ordina- 
ry substantives: ' ta'n, person; J^ bigi, seed: ^ft, /'<'.'/"/'• 

d<mestic animal; 'LJS ladinc/^ knife; ^ h<dm'i, vov.an. 
'<r ij\ isaiig kata'n, 1. ^S •\ummkafaH, 6. 



pitunq 



- *i«te hatigka ta'n, 1. ^ 4X3 1** 
X o ^J> duwangkata'n, 2. >^ i)^ "'«'" 



/r^ 






^ i_J imawjjf " 5. 






-^ 



i^ iJi.*; O \a^ kauha'an tag 'imng ' ' 2J . 



^ 6 >--"© 



iS^j^^^ife hanggatm '" /0(^. 



^'.^ ° ^ ''.°*^°C' "^".V hanggatm tag- 
jtS 4«*»^ .t4(^»" ^i^otifc hangfn' tag'imng 

^^« -«- a "i- • >^»/ hanggatiis 



r' \" ' ^- . * hanggatiis 

iS (J^ ub^vjt! ^j-wliti.* tagkauha\m 

tS^ j-ac. 9 »v> d'i^wnng gatm 



111. 

,120. 
200. 
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. k ^ '.L h J, tung gatm kahaijvp, SOO. 

. i ^ i>**^ ^^ ^^^^ %«§'«<«.<? " 400. 



.500. 



5- JuS wJotP* fJ» \ w'*'*'"^ ngagatns hilading, 000. 



700. 



800. 



^J£ (_^C. 4.1^ wahing gaiii^ 

&** JjS 4^ito hangibung '' 1,000. 

^^ Cr * "-^ '. hang ib It tagdmvang 

\ 'T^ ©^ .'>»-- ^ ^.^<^" I gatits tagkawaliiwav 
^JlO f^3^^C)^y^\ tagdf twang '' 1,282, 

\ <:^ \>^ ; -^ ^ 

^iAjS 4-w^^ Ai> rf^^^«' nga'ibung '' 2,000, 
9- JjS 4-J^ V ^^^ nga'ibuTtg 



>%000. 



£^ S^ 4^t szJi\ ^^P^^ nga'ibung " S.OOO. 

^JuS 4^-Jlc- ^4fc hangpiC nga'ibung '' 10,000. 

Note. From this point upward, the numerical words 
may be formed either with ibn, thousand, o¥ laha\ ten ihon- 
sand. 
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^ U<L salaha^ haJnCl 10.000. 

'^/(^\j:>dM,mlah<r- 20,000. 

Examples slunving numerical words up to ten, as used 

with the measures of time : \n\ adkm. (hit/; A^ib^ilav, 

month; ^ -^ f(i/r//r?, v/mr; ^ ^^ chm. mijhi. 

6 -^s / > 



c ^O ^ - 



^\:>\ i5^:> ^^'''''^^'' ^; - ^^^' ^)^ '^•^^''^'''' '' ^^- ' 

Jl:>\ ^> ^'^^^'^' '^ '^- ^O^ ^V^- %^'^^^^'' ^' '^^• 

}:> \ ^ '"""' "^- ^5'> ^«^ ^«-*«» ng'aadkm. JO. 

Above ten, this suffix is ordinarily used only with numerical 
combinations which end in one of the numerical Avords front 
isa to hang pu\ inclusive. 



Note. 



•. 3 pita and , \ ^ (rain, are often wi'itti^n 



with final vowel long. When -i is then suffixed, tlie vowel is 
shortened as in the case of ^ tu, J tinn, thret. ^^ kig-^ 

^ kci'r ^nd p, ^'^(/f(-, are often written as separate words. 
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§ 147. The Arabic has, properly speaking, no punctuation 
marks corresponding to such marks us^d in our graipmatical and 
rhetorical punctuation, such as capital letter, period, comma, in- 
terrogation point, dash, etc. Many reliable Arabic grammars 
do not even mention the subject of punctuation. Each ayahj or 
verse of the Koran, is followed by a small circle, O ^ ^^^ this 
is practically the only mark of punctuation appearing in litho- 
graphed editions of the sacred lx)ok. Mddern Arabic printing 
is, however, gradually introducing the marks of punctuation in 
vogue in European languages. The period, parenthesis, brac- 
ket, brace, and asterisk, as well as distintive type, are now com- 
monly used by the periodical press employing the Arabic script. 
The same marks have been utilized in the Jittle Sulu Avhich has 
been printed and the tendency is to introduce still others. 



Examples: . (period), (), ^ ^, [], v;"^ 



^ ^ 






Oil J^ ^^^'^ pagUs((g (Jav'a than ittnga\ at half ipast two 

•li; ry\ O i^Ui (^24, 30, and 65 point type mad^ 
L^-^ ^ C7-- HI Beirut, Syria.) 

^ . . 

§ 148. Sometimes the better educated Sulus use a dot ('), 
or groups of dots (•/)? where we would employ a period. But in 

the language as ordinarily written by Sulus who have not come 
under American influence, no punctuation marks whatsoever 
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are used. Instead, recourse is had to certain words to indicate 
the beginning and ending of sentences, or of entire communi- 

cations. A letter usually begins j, hahiwdy a word of Malay 

origin which has little meaning except to indicate the beginning 
of a letter and which may sometimes be translated whereas. The 

usual complete phrase is ^ . ,W\ q, hahnwa ivi swat. 

fvhereas this letter. The letter or other document ends in ^j^J^ 

^^ ^ 
tammat for Arabic 4^ tammatnn, end (nam. case). Sometimes 

^'VfcAi^ TO<//ia', for. Arabic ^Vgily i^itiha'un (nom. case), also 

meaning end, takes the place of ^^^7 (§ 57, n.). The full ex- 

pression wlienused, is >^6o\4.v^ ^^^* ^"^^$0 \ 2^^ tammafv U 

hahm, or >^S3\ \^^^ ^^^^ f '*^)oO \ ^\^X)\ intiha'u 1-kalavt. 
both phrases meaning, er^rf 0/ fAe composition. After this come 
the place and date. 

.V, Bui" in the body of any Sulu writing, the onl^^ .sign« of 
p|S^i^|te|ion wltid(C^^^^!^^'^^b\«^PP^^^i' ^^^ certain Avordrisuc^h a^?; 

\j aa\ which indic^es the begiitning of a hew sentence or sub- 

ject. It is equivalent, therefore, to a paragraph sign, or full 
stop and initial capital letter. Na^ is a much used word. When 
two Sulus meet they say na\ tvellf Sometimes it means yes, or 
is a noncommital expletive. In the use given above, as a mark 
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e \. } e 



.« "**" 



of punctuation, it is untranslatable, ^jj^ j_^,> ^J^ 

hnli dam du' m, after that; or simply J^* waft««i, after, next; 
is another plimse used in Sulu to indicate that one subject is 
finished and another begun. Often indeed, it immediately 
precedes the tammat and so indicates the end of a letter. V^j 



mean- 



faml ( or Li !>«««'» i" its Sulu form ), an Arabic word 

ing section, or division, is often written at the beginning of a 

paragraph or chapter. Arabic ^Vj fc(T/>, fir«<e, sometimes serves 

the same purpose, especially in religious writings, ijys^ '(^l^^- 
mit (§ 57, n.), another Arabic word meaning sign, is frequent- 
ly written before the superscription on a letter or envelope, 
and then means address. 

% 149. There are in 8ulu certain Hvords (not suffixes) which 
are attached in wanting to the word which they follow, being 
then slighted in accentuation— WQrds which resemble the 
(Uiclitics in Greek grammar. In case the outline of such ,pre- 

ceding word ends in \ >> ]> • or^, the enclitic is, of course, 

written close just as tho it were part of the word. When by the 
addition of an enclitic, a consonant is caused to follow itself 
without intervening vowel, the ^afc^ie' should be used, as 

4 saruklm, my hat; \ sawanniyarhis cvp. The^eeu- 

clitics were independent words wdnch, thru f request use, have 

lost their individuality— are worn out, so to say. Such are \i-to', 
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, an inten-ogative particle ; jj^ -ha, another interrogati ve particle ; 

^ y^'Sctj which gives adverbial force; ^^^-ha, wliich gives em- 

phasis, and sometimes indicates Avonder ; and the possessive ( in- 
strumental) forms of the personal pronouns (Table VI). The 
above-mentioned words are invariably enclitics and should al- 

ways be attached to the outlines of the precechng words. \x . 
jj^, and ^^_^, are also found written ^-tah; ^ -kah; and 
4^-hah (§ 57). 

Examples: \x]\ um(fa\ what?; \ju.,jb hivyata\ whof 
^^X) himnalsa, tmly; ^^..^Jiib hanghivm, for that ream)}; 
^ \j5 kit^i'aba, hold; ^ % ^^ mratku, ray letter; ^ j ^ 

sitratmu, yoitr letter; -J . mratniya, his letter. 

There is another class of words which may or may not be join- 
ed to the preceding word, according, apparently, to the Avhim of 
the writer. These may be designated ''optional enclitics' \ Such 

are ^ da, sometimes an emphatic and sometimes an untranslat- 
able exj)letive; ^J^ na, already, or an expletive; ^ j>a, yet; 
V4 m, o/ (precedes proper names)- 
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Examples: j^ \ or ^ ^\ (wiuda or aran da, (pronouno- 

('(1 aniura, § 37), 6'am6; -^..^^ or ^ \ Imabaina or /i??fa- 

/>a^ 7i(t, (di.:eady past; . ,4 ; ^ \. or ^ ^j yannpa or ann pa, 



o ) y^ c • o > ^^ 



flare is still (some); y^J rX^ ^^ j^ O V-^ F^'' 

i^Uai T<d>ajt(r, or piasil ni Tahvjar, Tahujttr^ s pencil. 

Note ]. In Sulu manuscripts, the reader will frequently 
find sliort woi'ds of all kinds connected in Writing. Btit this 

is due merely to carelessness. Thus, C^ for C, '^, 6amy 

lcaa,ifyou: t^\ for 4/* C'\ ^% ^^rmgfa, </i6 (plural) ; etc. 

Note 2. The reader Avill also sometimes find a directly 
contrary fault, i. e., the division of the consonantal outline 
of a word into sj^llables, or division at the end of a line. 
In correct printing and in carefully written manuscript, 
division into syllables never occurs, aild divi^ioil iit the 
end of a line almost never. Even in case the outline of a 
word is broken by reason of containing certain of the letters 

\ ^ '^ . J ^, which do not connect with the foUow- 

ing letter, the latter is written so close as to obviate all dan- 
ger of mistaking the intervening space for a w6M ^pack But 
in careless writing, both kinds of division mentioned dbove 
iire freely made. The last consonant in the preceding, Byl- 
lable or on the upper line, then has the final (or isolated) 
form while the first consonant of the following syllable or 
of the lower line, has the ihitial (di^ isolc^tfed>Wrrtl (f 115). 
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Examples : 



\cf\ 



>^^^ C 



t 









[§ 149 




• 


C ^ ^ 

w A; --- ^ 

x'* c 


^ ^^ 

> 

• 


7'> 

' © / 



•^-^ JT "^^ ^ &* ^' 

?/ temvt manga hahg-m IsUim di haha-iya^ -pu' an Sag, agad 
tuhtd kamt siny. da\ikan i-ban sing tagga-lwn sing parin-ta ; 
ye of Islamic race here in ike Saht Archipelago, obey ye 
fully the oniers and prohihitiom^ of the government. 

In the above, the divisions in the Sulu- Arabic script — in- 
dicated in the transliteration by a hyphen — of the words 
bang-sa^ haka-pv^-pa'an (first hyphen), i-ban, tagga-hitn, 
and pfirin-'ta, aye errors. For further examples of both fanlts, 
see Specimens of Sulu Writing in Appendix I. 

§ 150. The spelling of Sulu personal pronouns is in great con- 
fusion and in order to set forth their phonetic orthography as 
well as to hst in their proper setting nil the enclitic forms of 
the same, Table VT is inserted on pages 128 and 129. The 
forms in the column headed ^ ^Enclitic forms'', must always be 
joined to the outline of the preceding word. These forms ex- 
press possession, or when used with passive verbs, the derived 
meaning of agency. The forms given in the column headed 
''Isolated fol•ms'^ are to be written separately as independent 
words— with verbs, as objects of prepositions other than kav, 
et<f. The forms in parentheses in the column headed "With pre- 
position /ccm' V Bre never used but are inserted merely as probable 
oldei? forms-^-soliie are still heard in remote localities — ^which 
sholyir the origin by contractions of the long vowels (§ 153). 
Fpripis compomided with kan indicate, in general, the dative 
or accusative case. The origin of the hamzah which has deve- 
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loped at the end of some of the eiieUtic and kan forms, is ra- 
ther puzzling. It probably developed first in the kan foijm, 
as the result of an effort to bring out the long vowel clearly 
by contrast, being later applied to the enclitic form. ; 

§ 151. Final vowels of all forms of personal pronouns are 
sometimes written long by the Sulus, excepting only in those 

forms which end with hanizalL Furthermore, ^ w, /wherever 

appearing in Table IV, is commonly written \ ny or \ //fiy, 

by the Sulus, as *c.JJ lariilgifit/H for^^^^^jj ladimfnv, 

your (plu. ) knijt; ^ ^^ bann irafanyu or ^j •, hanuwa- 

ttuujin, for ,^ J ^> hanmratanu, our headmen {% 31). Conse- 

c[uently, the following forms are ordinarily found in Sulu writilig: 

Ordinary form. Phonetic form. 

\ \ aku for ^ \ afc?(, ' 

" i^ - } ^ 1 

X 'ku for >J^ -ku s 

. -; e > _ ■ ^ • . > ' - 

^^ 'Diu for ^^ -nm 

^ kaimv foi' 5 ^ kamu 

"^^ - -^ > . 

• ;5 kitaiiii/n for ^ kitann 

J ^ -nata^niya for ,^^^ *;;^ -nata'na 



128 



r§i5i 



;»: 



.It- 

■'ST 






>^ 




E 






^.J 



^\ 




5: 



.W^. 



g 

s 



-^ 



I e 



^H,.H 






^, 






'6 



c 



.-^ 



k^ 



, -'0^ 



T . 



yK 



^ 






i 






Si 



5 



:-^ 



f^'y\ 



h: 



7^ bf) 






o 
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129 



o 



O 



<^ 



Si 



? {^ X \y^ y^ W C^ \ 



: '^ , .J 









.3^. 



^S5 



1" 



.g- 



>s 






:-L\ 



h 






K 



.■^^ 



e 


^ 


:2i 


r/3 


§ 


'So 


^ 


fl 


^ 


W 


1— *. 




^ 




-^ 




.?^ 




S-i 





3 



O 



C3 



^ 2 
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;- 'taniya 


for 






for 


, ; ^^ katn'hu 


vu v^ fert^n' taniyn for 


*w^ aju katn'tann 


or-. 


for 


\ kamn 


> 


for 


> 


^^ kaniya 


for 






for 






for 


\-^ -n?7rt 


M^ Icanila 


for 


\ '^^ kanila 



But' notwithstanding this Avidespread practice, the final 

vowels in question are certainly pronounced short; also, , ,. n 

accurately represents^' the spoken sound so frequently Avritten 

; 

\\ny or : niy by the Sulus. As it is aimed to write Sulu 

phonetically so far as possible, these pronouns should for the 
sake of consistency be written as above in Table VI. 



Chapter IX 

Foreign Influence on Sulu Orthography. 

§ 152. „ Sulu lias been enriched by a copious influx of words 
from many foreign languages including Arabic, Persian, Hin- 
dustani, Dutcli, English, Portuguese, Spanish, Malay, Bisayan, 
and Tagalo. By far the greater part of the non-Philippine 
words in Sulu are from the Malay — by this being meant modern 
Malay, not those ancient roots common to all Malayan languages. 
In fact, Sulu as it is spoken to-day, is almost an equal mixture 
of Bisayan and modern Malay, the Bisayan being without 
doubt the base upon which a large Malay vocabulary was grafted. 
This Bisayan stock was a southern dialect very closely related 
to that of Cebu. It furnished the inflections, pronouns, numer- 
ical words, Words indicating the parts of the body, indigenous 
trees, animals, fishes and seafaring terms. The (mod^nf) Ma- 
lay element, which came in with Islam, has furnished the terms 
referring to days of the week, months of the year, religious, 
governmental, and many abstract terms, social' titles, compli- 
ments, terms relating to writing and agriculture, and in general 
those new words required by. a people developing along com- 
mercial and agricultural lines. Most of the words fi'om non-Phil- 
ippine bangu.ages, have come thru the.^Malay. 

131 
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§ 153. Malay orthography, moreover, is peculiar in that the 
vowel signs are almost never written, the weak consonants heinii 
quite freely used Xo indicate the short vowel sounds, especially 
when the latter are accented. Many Malay words, now an 
integral part of the 8ulu language, have retained this peculiarity 
of spelling, tho pronounced as the Malays pronounce them, i.e., 
with short vowels, notwithstanding the fact that these vowels ' 

are written long. Such words are: |J;\ J tnwan.Mr.; j\j 

raja, king, which are pronounced ^ ^ tatvan and ^ . raja. 

Other anomalies of Malay spelling which, unfortunately, some- 
times appear in Sulu are: the writing of final short v or / as 

tho long, as jj hatn, stone, pronounced ^^^^ bain: and \^ 
sail, same, pronounced \^ sali; the writing of final - for 
final hamzah, as 1^\ iduk,dog, pronounced ;^\ Idn' (or 
ira\ § 37) ; the writing of initial (^ h in place of initial hamzah 



as 



hatap, palm-leaf roofing, pronounced, j; \ atap. Such 

errors should be carefully avoided by the learner. Ft should be 
remarked in passing that true long vowels (§75) rarely occur 
in Sulu — ordinarily only in case of contractions and in adopt- 







ed foreign words. Such are: c.\; tag, call, for c, ; tawag; 
9 \^ ^%, Sidn, for j^ Suing; . hi, buy, for \, bUi; 
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^^\j baij house, for L balai: from Arabic, m\^\ imam, leader; 

^0 J 2:a/^a^, i^gfa/ a?7n8: from English, \ p^^\ i^/^^/^i, 8c/?oo/. 

§ 154. Most of the non- Arabic words introduced into the 
Sulu either directly or thru the Malay, have been recast into 
a form which harmonizes with the phonetics of the Sulu lan- 

i^niage. English ''Christian'' has become Z^V^X^ y Kiristi- 

^0 

Ijftn; Spanish mediae, stockings, becomes y^'S^ mijas; San- 
skrit shtghra, speedily, becomes ^"Aj^^ sigla\ But in the case 

of adopted Arabic words, as it is not necessary to recast thi^ 
word in a new alphabetic system, the retention of the original 
.spelling is not infrequent even thothis spelling is, to the Sulus, 

unpronounc(^abk\ Arabic X\^ aM//?, a proper name, retains 
its Arabic spelling but 18 pronounced \, Sali; (J^VviC- '^^^' 



man, another proper name, is pronounced -j,^^ \ Usman ; 






^ ^ shara\ law, is pronounced \ ^ sara\' etc. But when 

written l)y th(^ less (Klucated, these words are frequently spel- » 

led phonetically (§4). The Arabic case endings n, -iin, 

-ani, -una, etc. — are, of course, omitted in the case of single 
w^ords adopted into Sulu, tho in the case of an entire phrase, the 

rules of Arabic grammar must be followed. As J^j^ Muham^ 
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niad, not Ju^:^ Mnhammadav : but 4ft \ j il^ j Jcv^ 
Muhammadan Ramlu l-lahi {-i not pronounced), Mnhamrmid /.s 
the Apostle of God. ^is frequently (and properly) converted into 

sZ^ as ^,^^^for 4^ tummat, end (§ 57, n.). 

§ 155. -Sulu is, indeed, much closer to Arabic, orthograpli- 
ically, than is Malifty. This is due to two reasons. First, the 
adoption of th^ .Arabic script for writing Suhi is more recent and 
there has been less time for internal development and evolution. 
In the second place, writing has not been, in the past, a popular 
accomplishment. The art has until recently been confined to 
that select body of men termed pavditifs, or pundits, who also 
read the Koran. They therefore had constajitly before them the 
correct Arabic forms of the words in question and quite natur- 
ally used the^e forms in writing. 

§ 150. Spelling reform in Sulu consequently meets with 

much the sfttae difficulties that this same movement encounters 
in English;: We write ' ^phthisical ' ' and pronounce ' 'tizikal' ' but 
retaiii the pnitdj^rous spelling because of custom and because it 

was so spelled in Greek. The Sulu writes X\^^ Sdlih and 

'pronounces \^ Sail, but refuses to change long-established 

custom and the spelling of the Koran. Simplification of the Ara- 
bic spelling must be the result, nevertheless, if the present trend 
among th^ SuUis toward popularization of writing persists. The 
masses, whooj'e hot so famihar with the Koran, wiUnaturally 
spell the word as it is pronounced. 



Al^PENDJX I 

Specimens of Sulu Writing. 

The correct principles to be followed in writing the SuUi- 
Arabic script have been set forth in the preceding pages, in so 
Far as these principles may be determined from the present 
chaotic state of Sulu practice. In order that the student may 
see just what is meant by '^chaotic" in this connection, three 
(Etchings of Sulu writing are printed on the following pages. 
There are added the same words printed in the Sulu-Arabic 
script in accord with the principles explained in these pages, 
together with a transliteration and a translation. In order to 
facilitate study, the lines of the etchings have been numbered, 
and the same numbers repeated in the proper place in the print* 
od Sulu- Arabic script, and in the transliterations. The trans- 
Hterated Sulu is in accord with the spelling recommended for 
popular use (§193). Words which are superfluous in the trans- 
lation are placed in parentheses ( ), while w^ords inserted to 
complete the sense, are placed in brackets [ ]. In view of the 
interlinear method followed, the translations are necessarily 
word-for-wol'd and may sound strange. But notes explain the 
more obscure passages, and it is not doubted that the literal 
translations give a more accurate idea of the genius of the lan- 
guage, than would a more literary rendering. 

i3S 
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Specimen of Sulu Writing, No. 1. 

EtcJmig of OriginaL 




/^ ^<> ^ ^ ^\ ^ \y ^ »<yc 







The legibility of specimen No. 1 is by no means below that 
of the average Sulu writing, but the beginner will doubtless find 
it difficult to read. The erroi-s are many. Dain, from, is spelled 
with a hamzah followed by ya and men run together, as tho the 
word were da' in; madi is spelled madi' in line 3, and madi in 
lines 5 and 7; in line 5, di' and di are confused, the one to the 
left, which should be di\ having the entirely superfluous letters 
ya, liata'as, and alif; etc. . It will help the student to bear in 
mind that Sulu is still so preponderantly a spoken language 
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with no widely-read literary works to serve as models for stj^le 
and spelling. The Koran might serve this purpose, but its trans- 
lation into the vernacular is forbidden as impious. Without a 
recognized standard, therefore, the ordinary scribe employs any 
familiar combinations of letters which approximately represent 
the spoken sounds. To spell English 'T', with the letters ai 
(aisle), ie (lie), ny (buj^), igh (high), etc., would be analogous. 
('Orrecf Printing and Transliteration from Right to Left, 

'ituP iaBah iwunA ludnaM nak niad taruS 

Ilka itahapgaAl . 'alukal) uanaLah ajabbU nak gnutamud 

fr^*^ J^ ci^ ^V^ ^^"^ ^\ f;V C>^'^ rv^^'^ 
.jj!;nis' ilap 'ituP iaBap idiim uaki gni aniabus, umiak 

idam Inpniamut gni tiaki iahuS .umiak basag 'aduk 

uka 'id an id 'alaw uak gnab babas 'ukak 



musni K .unmaluga 'ah niad iabus 'ihignam namanatak 
nukul) 'awamik gnis nabi idam umak gunnubgap 
.tanunaT .umiak uka du'ut parah 'aN .uk'ayab tagni 
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Transliteration and Translation. 

l)Surat dain kan Mandiil Aiiiii* h^iBai Puti'** 2)dumatuiij: 
Letter from Foreman Anui at-House White will-arrive 

kan Ubbaja liaLanau Dakula'.*^ Magpabati aku 3)kaiinu subaina'* 
to Ubbaja at-Lanaii Large. Advise I to-yoii, must 

ifig ikau mad! paBai Puti' pali 4) sing kuda' gasal> 

(the) you come to-House White regarding (of-)the horse robbed 

kaimu. Subai ikau ifig tunuunpal 5)madi kaku' sabab 
from-you. Must you (the) be-present coming to-me because 

bang kail wala' dl na, di' aku katanaman ())manguli': 
if you not-yet here already, not 1 willing to-return[it: 

subai dain ha'agibanniu*. Kinsuni 7)pagbunnuu 

tliat] must-be from consultation-your. To-morrow accompany 

kamumadl iban sing kimawa' bukun 8)ii5gal 

vou coming with (of- )the one- who-took [the horse] without knowl- 

baya'ku.' Na'« barap tu'ud aku kaimu. Tammat. 
edge desire-my. Trust much I in-you. Finis. 

*For the spelling '^Anui", in place (»f ''Anuwi^', see sec. 148. 

^White House, name of place. 

^'Large Lake, name of place. . 

**Na, here untranslatable expletive, written as enclitic. 

•I. e. ''Such result must come about thru consultation with you.*' 

'L e. ''You come here to-morrow in company with the man who 
took the horse without my knowledge or consent". 

»Na\ untranslatable; indicates beginning of sentence. 

Sulu letter writing is modeled upon tlie corresponding 
Malay art. This system devotes the first sentence to giving the 
name of the writer, his residence, the name of the addressee, 
and his residence. Then comes the body of the letter, usually 
introduced by the Avords magpahati aim kaimu, I advise you, or, 
f inform you. After the information— which is the real purpose of 
the letter — is given, comes some formal expression of greeting. 
In the present, instance, such expression is ''harap tu'ud aku 
kaimu, I have entire confidence in you. Last of all, after thi> 
tammat, should come the date, which is here omitted. 



13il 
Specimen of Sulu Writing No. 2. 

I'^tching of Original. 
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Correct Printing. 



*"l>* L>i^ L>^^ ^"^ r^-j)^ Vo ^u^(60iL3 .v»J^ 

P*. L>'jr^ ^;^ (>•/ ^^^^ j^vA (j;.A^ V5o 4^ft) 

^ii^i^SA ^) :> jj^ ^i \ ^i djt>- r Vi) ^\^ :>y Jv) 

Transliteration and Translation, 

l)bafig q,mui makasa'gid, cli' makabatal.* Ampn 

...,:. if there-be touching, [that isj not piohibitable. .But 

ing -httram ' hata'u 2)hadath— h^tihia, 

the unlawful [things] to-a-person [who is] unclean — meaning-of-it, 
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hata'u wai ayir s^mbnlvfkyAfigv- .. ... rafutensambahayafig, 

to-person without ablutions— [are] : to-pray, 

inag(3)ta\vap, ibaii dunia sing Kur'an, iban 

to-go-aroiind-the-Ka'bah,»> and to-carry (of-)tbo Koran, and 

suma'gid sing gikapannia% 4)iban bia' da** hayan, ing 
to-touCh (of-)tbf^ page-pl'-it, -and like ^ ,(to-)tb{it^ tbe 

putusnia, iban sing, di'inna* ing tampat 5)kiabutafffipl> 
covering-of-it, and> • (of-tbe) wberever .the place; _ having-beRl-oc^ 

nia^ iban siOg di'inna* ing ki^isiisulcatan kar^^i^^' 

cupied-by-it, and ..; (of-the) ,>vherever the [placfc-]* written - qjxon foF^he- 

pag(6)hapalan/ bia' undang-undafig atawa.dug^in 
sake-of ;;stiidying,- ;\^ Jike primers > or;,.. oth.ers/ 

'' dain Myan. Iban "'luCrusnla' 7)kakapatan ifig 
[different] from .^them.. .And [is] ^)ermibted being/b6ld the / 

Kur'au^ nakasusurat hamanga^ .,. kakana' iban .. hc^mafiga^^'- 
Koran -" ^written *' •' 0n' •'. clothes and * QP^_ ; ;' 
(S)dinaiiiban sing, di'inna* ifig sabaga^iiia iban tapsir. ' 

money and (of -the) where'er [is] tb^ikene8S:-ofrit witl^ commentary. 
Buat mayan, ''f))bang .inata'ud Vna^ ija;g Kur'ajtr..yan dain 
lUit however, : if '' great [er] • the Koran T. there than., 

batapsir, ' • liaramna? ^,ugtu'r K).)Ibarj bia';cVi^. 

comuientary, piqlding is] ^unlawful ^ absolutely. . And^.- like 
liayai^/ iflg n{a0-.akab .^bnn • kahiii hafiisda** isa^b, 11 )ibjpn ;. 
to-that, ^ the oppning .^\vitb[a]stick.'[is] pei^i^tted al^ ^t^ . 

bunnal tu'^d ifig, bata'baW^ hadatti yan'^, ^yau .rf-^i 
[it is]' ti^e it#4p^tly tlm^childreii i' / unclean so, let [-them-] not 

taggaluifi' (hiin'^iakumagutV ^' '| ,~. 

"prevented from '^ holding. .T..!.... .. - Z- ''."' 



VS8 
he 



^This^is end of sentence began on a previous page of tb^ol.d munUi^ 
.s^'ipt treatise on religious duti eg ^written n:iov^jLhan^.one huncjjred ^ 
v^rs ago-r-:^u which this etching was takeiif <- /; 



''1. e.,-. during the^pilgrimage to Mecca. 
T, il "to turij the pages".; ''Da, iiat 



imtranslatisible expletive. 



^•#ii 



^Na here gives indefinite seftse. ^Possessive prondiins also express agency. 

^Naf lintraiTslaLT^)le.expletiye, **Mafiga is sign qf^plural. ..^ • ^ • . 

'L g.j "The Kwn, Aylien written' on clotJimg or feoney, mrfy>^;^i)e 
l^iched and^held by tneunclea«V>V l> * ' , '; -^ . "" 

^1. 6^^ '^likewi?5<;. - ; • 4. e.j.f'^as Refined. above' W .^i 

'Seittence is fished oii^next pag^ of the matii^cript;'ll}^ sense ^1^^^ 
''/JiJfeilit is perfectly l^e that children, the .unclean, should n6l^>e 
Jwfevented from "holding the Koran for purposes of study''. 
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l^pecimen of Sulu Writing, No. 3. 



Etchimf of (Mginal. 
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Correct Printing. 






jjLt^\ ^"5 -^^ L^V^^ lJuX* J/-*,:^ ^^Jj ^\^^'^ .,^ J^^ 



0/0.0 o o y^ d'^dja- ^ /'">^ .*/->.- 'o" 
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Tramliteratioii and Translation, 



l)Bahua* ini surat dain ha^aiiakmu ing Padukka Datu^ 
This letter from son-yotrr the Honorable Datu 

Muhammad Dahiyatii 1-Kalbi dumatung madi pa'ama- (2)ku, 
Muhammad Dahiyatii 1-Kalbi will-arrive coming to-father-my, 

liigGubnur haSug, Kurnir Tstibar, iban sing manghudku, 

the Governor at-Sulu, Coronel Steever, and(of-the) younger-brother-my, 

^'liiChali. Mahu(3)li, mangayu' aku partulung kafiu, amui 
Charley. Next, ask I aid of-you, being 

pikitulungankii*^ ifighal sing Mirkan 4)mag4dal-idal 

request-for-assistance-my the matter of-the Americans target-shooting 

(li halaum hula'ku; hipalangku** karna^ timbak 

here inside town-my; is-requested-to-forbid-by-me because [they] shoot 

pabiili kahui 5)wai bidda'* r^insan hadap pabai sing 
at- bottoms of-trees without difference even in-front to-houses of-the 

ta'u, amupakabaha' banghatda'hayup ifig mahada(6)psirig 
])eople, same-also possibly if even animals were in-front of-the 

bulii sinapangnikx yan.* Ampa mata'ud tu^ud'* hayup, 

barrels of-guns-their those. Also [there were] many very cattle, 

mata'ud ta'n, karna' halaum kabayan . 7)Mabut, 

many people, because [this happened] inside village. Further, 

limugana" aku sifig pagtimbak-timbaknila karna' iiig 

feared-already I of-the shooting-of-them because being 

masa sing Gubnur sibil, paglawag-]awag(8)ku sing sapi^ku, 
,time of-the Governor civil, upon-inspection-by-me of-the cows-my, 

du^ na* ing miamatai, kiugdan sing punglu'nila.^ 

two were killed, haying-been-struck by-the bullets-their. 

Na'^ hangkan, Chali, ikau daku(9)man taimanghudku, ing 
Therefore, Charley, you then brother-my, are 

liarapku maka'ifigat magpahati haGubnur, aula manabaiig 
hope-my to-kno\v-how to-inform to-Governor, especially to-aid 

kaku\' Mahuli ]0)saJam du'a dakuman akukaimu" iban ha'- 
to-me. Next peace invoke then I upon-you and upon- 

ama'ku, ing Gubnur, Kurnir Istibar. Intiha'u l-kalam." 
father-my, the Governor, Coronel Steever. End of-the-composition. 

*Bahua, untranslatable; indicates beginning of letter. 

''Hi, untranslatable prefix; indicates proper name. 

*^I. e., ^'my request for assistance". 

**I. e., ^ 'I request that it be forbidden''. *I. e., ''indiscriminately^'. 

^Dn, untranslatable expletive, written as enclitic. 
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*I. e., **I request that this be forbulden because they shoot indiscri- 
minately at the tree trunks, even in front of peoples' houses, 
and would probably do the same, even if animals were in front 
of those guns of theirs.'* 

''I. e., ^S'ery many". 

*Na, untranslatable expletive. 

'L e., **I had already been frightened by their sliooting because 
during the time of the Civil Governor, when I inspected my 
cattle, I found two dead, killed by the soldiers' bullets". 

Na', untranslatable; indicates beginning of sentence. 

'l. e., *M hope you find means to persuade the Governor to aid me". 

"*r. e., 'T send greetings to you". "Arabic phrase (sec. 148). 

Note, For the student who has completed tliis work and 
is desirous of more practice in reading Sulu, not much print- 
ed material is available. With the exception of various circu- 
lars and laws, the following is a complete list of Sulu publi- 
cations in the Sulu- Arabic characters : 

Sala Reader for the Public Scliools of the Mora Provhicc, 
by Dr. N. M. Saleeby, published by the Government 
of the Moro Province, Zamboanga, P. I., 1905. 
The Suht News {Ing Kahaita'' baita\in Siig), a monthl}^ 
newspaper in English and Sulu published at Zand)o- 
anga, P. I., by the Government of the Moro Province, 
edited by Charles R. Cameron, Datu Raja Muda Mandi, 
and Sheikh Mustafa Ahmad. This was published only 
during 1911. 
8urat Hahar Sing Sag^ a monthly newspaper published 
in Suln only, by the Sulu Press, Zaniboanga, P. I., 
and edited by Rev. R. T. McCutchen and Aukasa 
Sampalig, has been published since July, 1915. 



Appendix 11 

A Phonetic Alphabet. 

Several years ago, while acting as census assistant, th(^ 
author prepared the following Phonetic Alphabet for use in the 
taking of the proposed Philippine Census of 1915. It was not 
intended to disturb the spelling of names when such speUing 
had already been determined by custom, ofder, or constant use. 
But (*.ensus enumerators must reduce to writing many names of 
pei\sons, places and geographical features, the orthography of 
which is not yet fixed. 

The lack of an alphabet which would express each distinct 
sound of the Philippine languages by means of a separate char- 
acter of unvarying pawei% has led to much confusion. The pre- 
sent method — if such it can be called — is a mixture of Spanish, 
reformed native, and English orthography. (7 sounds as s or k; 
f/, as g or h; //, as A, or hamzah, or is silent; /, as i or y; j, as h or 
j; II, as Spanish // (///), or a true double /, like U4 {14) in ''sma/i 
/ake" (.§ 69) ; n, as )( or ng; ng, as ng, or iig, or ngg ; it, as u 
or (v: r, as v or b; vr, as w or a ; y, as y or i; z as th or s; and 
hamzah is not written at all. In the ideal alphabet, there should 
be a separate (*haracter or (combination of characters— rpreferably 
the former — to express each sound of the language ; and the 
power assigned to such character or digraph, must never vary. 

147 
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Phonetic Alphabet 
The examples in quotation marks are English,. Avhile those 

in italics are 8ulu and translations unless otherwise indicated. 

B indicates Bisayan; Tr, Tirurai; lb, Ibanag. 

a in ''sofa'' ; ampa, bitt, n in ''nut'' ; manilc, bead. 

bin "bed"; sabab, because: iiin "seiior"; ditna, luoiid. 

ch in "church" ;ch?^chz4i:, /:e^^. ngag|ngin''sing'';/iangin,?rmr/. 

d in "did"; duhid, extremity, o in "theory"; aJco (B), /. 

ein "met"; babaye(B)Avoma7i, p in "pet" ; sapa, swear, 

f in "fit" ; fio (Tr), good, r in "roll" ; baris, vowel, 

gin "go"; tagadj wait, sin "so"; lasa, feeling. 

h in "hat"; fc^that, lift, shin "she"; shi^i;?^*, thank. 

i in"it" ; piJdl, think, t in "tell" ; titik, dot. 

jin''jesV\;kajangjpalm4eafmat,u in "full"; buhuk, hair, 

k in "kink"; bitkun, not, v in "van" ; vulan (lb), month. 

1 in "lad"; pitla, red, w in "we"; wain, eight. 

m in "man"; kami, lue, y in "yet"; yrm, that. 

(') hamzah in "go over"; di^in, where; di\ not. 
Pure Diphthongs: 

ai in "aisle"; labai, pass, 
au as ow in "how" ; takau, rob, 
oi in "boil"; a/{;oi(B), I am. 
Impure Diphthongs (tv or ?/ generated between vowels): 
ua (uwa) in "guano"; feuarf, to sun, 
ui (uwi) in "suite"; tui, immediately, 
ia {iya) in "Indian"; /iap-dap, every, 
iu {iyii) as cw in "^ncw' '; biutang, 'placed. 

Note 1. Various diphthongs compounded of e and o are 
also found. Other slight variations of these vowel sounds 
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occur frequently, but irregularly, in the Philippine languages 
but such sounds may usually ^be reduced to the ordinary 
vowels, a, 6, i, o and ?x. Long vowels also occur, as a in 
'^father''; a in mate; i in ^'machine"; o in '^no'^; and u 
in '^rule'\ These may be written a, e, i, o, u, respectively, 
but it will not often be found necessary to indicate them. 

Note 2. Hamzah is the Greek '^smooth breathing'^ and 
the Danish ''catch accent''. It is the click of the glottis at 
the beginning of all words beginning with a vowel, and in 
the Philippine languages, occurs at the end and in the mid- 
dle of words as well. It is not written in the Roman alphabet 
at the beginning of words, but in the middle and at the end 
of words it is denoted in this alphabet by an apostrophe (*). 
For further explanation, see § § 18-24. 

Note 3. Both /and v, when occurring in native Philip- 
pine languages, seem to be pure labials, not labio-dentals as 
in English. That is, they are produced by friction between 
the two lips, not between the upper teeth and the lower lip. 

Note 4. C, g, x, and z, are not used in this alphabet. 

The foregoing alphabet provides a character for every or- 
dinary sound of the Philippine languages. It has been suggest- 
ed that the sound of Fronch j injoitr (z in ''azure") should be 
assigned to the letter j in the Philippines. The author has 
never heard this sound in Philippine languages but rather the 
sound of j in English "jesf (cZ plus French j), and believes that 
the latter sound should be that assigned to j in a Philippine al- 
phabet (§32). The Moros pronounce j in "jest'' very plainly, 
l:>ut the same words, when occurring in the North, are usually 
pronounced as dy. Thus Sulu gaja, elephant, and raja, king, be- 
come gadya and ladya in Tagalo — another proof that the Phil- 
ippine j has an initial d sound. 

It has been further suggested that the Philippine ortho- 
graphy should not recognize any diphthongs. The author be- 
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lieves that the pure diphthongs^ au, ai and oi, appear with great 
frequency in the PhiHppine languages, but that, being pure 
diphthongs, they should be written with vowels and not with 
consonants, i. e., an, ai, and oi — not mv, ay and oy, TFand y 
are primarily consonants. When employed to express the second 
element in the pure diphthongs, they are of necessity pronounced 
as their corresponding vowels, rt and i. There would seem to be 
no good reason for thus using consonants as vowels in a phonetic 
alphabet, especially when i6 and i are already employed to ex- 
press the same vowel sounds. By so^ doing, one incurs the very 
fault — more than one sound expressed by the same character — 
Avhich it is the purpose of a phonetic alphabet to avoid. 

In order to illustrate the necessity for the adoption and use 
of a phonetic alphabet, the following names of barrios are taken 
almost at random from the 1903 Philippine Census Reports. 
The various possible pronunciations which might be applied to 
these names as spelled in the Census Reports, are indicated by 
means of the Phonetic Alphabet. 

Note, Notice that in the Phonetic Alphabet, ng is pro- 
nounced as in ' 'ingfrow' ' ; ng as ng in ' 'singer^' ; iigg as ng in 
**fingfer". If ng be followed by e ov i, then the g of this 
combination may take the sound of h. Accordingly, if ng 
in Philippine names be not marked as pronounced in accor- 
dance with some established rules, it may always be pro- 
nounced in any one of the three ways first indicated, as, 
Sarangani, pronounced Sarangani; Sindangan, pronounced 
Sindangan; Sanga-Sangaj'pTononnQedSangga'Sangga: occa- 
sionally, it may have five variations, as in *Tange'', below. 
Without the adoption of rules prescribing the writing of the 
various possible sounds of ng, how is the reader to divine 
which one of the 18 different varients given, is the proper 
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pronunciation of ''Hingatungan"? If the latter had by 
chance been spelled ''Hingitungihan''— by no means an 
impossible combination— the number of possible pronun- 
ciations would be one hundred. 

L Hariipan 

2. Hanipa'an 

3. Anipan 

4. Anipa'an 

Pangihan. -^ 

7. Pangihan 

1. Hiiigatufigan 

2. Hingatufiggan 

3. Hingatungan 

4. Hifiggatufigan 

5. Hifiiggatufiggan 

6. Hiiiggatungan 

7. Hingatungan 
^- 8. Hingatufiggan 

Pange. -{ b. Pange _ 9 Hingatungan 

10. Ifigatufigan 

11. Iflgatunggan 

12. Ingatungan 

13. Ifiggatufigan 

14. Ifiggatufiggan 

15. Ifiggatungan 
(limagaan.^, t; -;--B-_-^ 16. Ingatufigan 

---- j7 Ingatufiggan 

18. Ingatungan 



' 1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 


Pangihan 

Pafigi'an 

Panggihan 

Panggi'an 

Paiighihan 

Paiighi'an 

Pangihan 

Pangi 'an 

Panhihan 


Hanipaan.^ 


JO. 


Panhi'an 




' 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 


Pafige 

Pafigge 

Pange 

Pafighe Hingatungan. - 

Panhe 


1. 


Gimagan 




2. 


Gimaga'an 




3. 


Himagan 




4. 


Himaga'an 





The above list might be extended indefinitely and demons- 
trates a state of affairs Avhich should not be perniitted to con- 
tinue. A phonetic alphabet should be at once adopted for use 
1)y the administrators and mapmakers of the Philippines, 
especially in those southern provinces where hundreds of new 
geographical names are being reduced to writing every year. 



INDEX 



Note: Arabic numerals indicate sections; Roman numer- 
als, tables; ''n.'\ note; ''A'p,''\ Appendix. Table I begins on 
page 18; table II j on page Ai; tdbklll, on page 62; table IF, 
on page 91; table F, on page 96; table VI, on page 128; 
Appendix I, on page 135; Appendix II, on page 147. 

The most important reference is given first, the others following 
in the order of the text. 



A vowel, see hata\is. 

-a, imp. suffix, 142. 

Abbreviations, marked by mad- 
dah, 102 n. 3. 

Abjad, 145; jim in, 32; used as 
numerals, 145 and n. 

Accent, does not accompany 
hamzah, 18. 

Agency, expressed by posses- 
sive forms of personal pro- 
nouns, 150. 

'Ain (*), a lunar letter, 131; 
power, 47, 3, 4, 6, I ; trans- 
literation, I, IV; writing, 
122, IV, V. 

Al (Arab. def. art.), km of, as- 
similated, 106 and n. 1,97 
n. 3; waslah with, 106. 

'Alamat, indicates address of 
letter, 148. 

Alif 

Classed as ''weak'' letter, 28, 

59. 
''Conforms" to hata'as, 68. 
Lunar letter, 131. 
Power, 

Prolongs/iato'a8, 26-28, 59, 



II ; in lamalif, 63 ; in per- 
pendicular fathah, 104; 

in fathah tanwin 91, 80 
n. ;withmaddah, 99, 101- 
102. 
Prop tor hamzah, 25, 26, 
59, II, 65, 68, 69 and 
ns. 1, 2, and 3, 70 n. 2, 
85, 97 n. 1,99, 102 n.l; 
in lamalif, 63. 
Transliteration, 25, 1, II, IV; 

in lamalif, 62. 
Writing, 116, II, IV, V; un- 
connected with following 
consonant, 14, 115; doub- 
led by tashdid in Arabic, 
99; expressed by maddah, 
102 n. 1; in lamalif, 116, 
106 n. 1 ; in perpendicular 
fathah, 105 ; repugnance to 
use of, 70 n. 2; without 
patai, 82, 76, 97 ns. 1 and 2. 
Alphabet, 

Arabic, 10; ancient, called 

abjad, 145 and n. 
Phonetic, Ap. II. 
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Arabic numerals indicate sections; Roman nnmeralsj tables. 



Alphabet, continued. 
Sulu, 11-12. 

Sulu-Arabic, 13, I, IV, V; 
order of consonants in , 15; 
names of consonants in, 16; 
power, writing, and trans- 
literation of consonants in, 
see individual names. 

Afigkaj name, 109; rules for 
use, 1 1 0-1 13; translitera- 
tion, 108, III. 

Apostrophe, transliterates ham- 
zah, 18; used by some to 
transliterate ruaslah, 106. 

Arabic language, alphabet, 10; 
abjad order, 145, 146; (mg- 
ka notin, 109; case endings 
in, 87, 90,93, le54; definite 
article in, 97 n. 3, 106 and 
n. 1; diphthongs in, 139- 
141; Immzah in, 69 n. 3; 
jazmah in, 76 n., 97 ns. 2 
and 3; maddiih in, 102 ns. 
1 , 2 and 3 ; perpendicular 
f alkali in , ltT4 ; numerals 
in, 144, 145; punctuation 
in, 147; roots in, 139, 140; 
tan win in, 86-94; waslah 
in, 106 ns. l-6;v/ords from, 
in Sulu, 152-154. 

Article, def. , in Arabic, see' 'a/' ' . 

Assimilated letters in Arabic, 
76 n., 97 n. 3, 106 n. 1. 

Asterisk, mark of punctuation, 
147. 

Ayah, punctuation of, 147. 

Ba (6), a lunar letter, lol ; b 
stems after prefixes, 70 ns. 
4,6; powerJ7n.,I; trans- 
literation, 17 n., I, IV; 



writing, 117, IV, V. 

-6tt, enclitic, 149. 

Bahuwa, begins epistle, 148. 

Bisayan language, base of Sulu, 
152. 

Brace , mark of punctuation ,147. 

Bracket, mark of punctuation, 
147. 

Ch , to tran sliterate Ma , 8 , V) . 

Cha (ch), name, 12; order in 
alphabet, 15; power 36, I, 
99; transliteration, 9, I, 
IV; writing, 117, 118. 

Compounded prefixes, 70 n. 5. 

Consonants, 

Arabic, abjad order, 145 and 
n. ; assimilated, written 
without jazmah, 76 n., 97 
n. 3, 106 n. 1; doubled 
Avith iashdid{sabUC ) ,99 and 
ns. 1 and 2; emphatic, 33, 
35, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 49, 
54 ; redundancy of, in Sulu, 
3; list of, 10; more import- 
ant than vowels, 14; mad- 
dah with, 102 ns. 1, 2 and 
3; of prolongation, written 
without jazmah (patai), 76 
n., 97 n. 2. 
Sulu, list of, 12 ; number of, 11 . 
Sulu-Arabic, names, 10, 12, 
I and n., 16; new, 2; or- 
der in alphabet, 15; ^^in- 
itiar\ ^^mediar',^'finar' 
115; power, writing and 
transliteration, see indivi-' 
dual names. 

Da, optional enclitic, 149. 

Dad {d),si solar letter, 131; 
power 44, 3, 4, 6, I ; trans- 
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Dad (d), continued. 

l/lV, 8, 9, 54; writing, 
121, IV, V. 

Dal (rf), a solar letter, 131; d 
stems after prefixes, 70ns. 4, 
6 ; power, 37, I ; transliter- 
ation, I, IV, 8, 37, 54; 
writing, 119, 14, IV, V. 

Damviah , name , 78 ; see * ' dapan ' ' . 

Dammah tan tvin, III, 8Q-88 ; with 
sabtn\ 100; with ivaslah, 
106 n. 6. 

Dapan {dammah , n vowel), 
Name,* 78, III. 
Power, 78, 2, 5, 59, II, III; 
waslah, pronounced as, 106 
n. 4; ?(;an ''conforms'' to, 
68. 
Transliteration, 77, 58, II, 

III. 
Writing, 79, II ; form, 79, 68 ; 
lengthened, 58, 59, 76, 79; 
short in Malay, written 
long, 153; with hamzah, 79, 
II; with 8abtn\ 100. 

Dhal {dh)y a solar letter, 131 ; 
power, 38, 3, 4, 6, 17, I; 
transliteration, I, IV, 8, 9, 
54; writing, 119, 14, IV, 
V, 115. 

Diacritical signs, 74, 114; im- 
perfectly written, 117; o- 
mitted with shin used as 
sign oi sabtu, 100; omitted 
withiya, 68, 130. 

DVatas, name,. 81'; see *7iata'- 
as". 

Dibawah, name, 84 ; see ' 'ha- 
. baba' '\ 

Digraphs, used in transliterat- 



ing, 9. 

Dihadapan, name, 78 ; sec^ 
'^dapari^\ 

Diphthongs, 132-143, 58-61 , 
Ap. II; with sabUi\ 99 ns. 
1 and 2. 

Division of consonantal outline 
of words, 149 n. 2. 

Dots, under consonants in trans- 
literation, 9; see ''diacrit- 
ical signs". 

Doubled consonants, see sahtu\ 

Dutch language, words from, in 
Sulu, 152. 

Dniva di'atas, see ''fathaJi tav- 

win' ' . 
Dawa dihahawah, see ''Icasrah 

tamuin'\ 
Dawa dihadapan^ see 'Ulammah 

tanwin'\ 

E vowel sound, 2, 5, 11, 84; 
see ''hababa' ". 

Emphatic consonants, 33, 35, 
43-47, 49, 54. 

Enclitics,. 149; personal pro- 
nouns as, 150, 151, VI. 

English language, consonants 
of, selected for translitera- 
tion, 8, 9; diphthongs in, 
132; spelling reform in, 
156; words from, in Sulu, 
152, 153. 

Examples of Sulu writing, Ap.I. 

Experiments in vowelcbmbina- 
tions, 137, 138. 

Fa(f)y name, 12; a lunar letter, 
131; power, 53, 2, 3, 6, I, 
17, 52; transliteration, 52, 
I, IV; writing, 122, 123, 
IV, V. 
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Fathah, name, 81; see '7iata'- 



as 



Fathah, perpendicular, power 
and transliteration, 104, 
III; writing, 105. 

Fathah tanwin,llly 89-91 ; vowel 
not lengthened by alif, 80 
n., 91; with sabta\ 100; 
with tvaslah, 106 n. 6. 

(ra {g)j see ''ghain''. 

Orhaiu igh), name, 12; a solar 
letter, 131; prefixes end- 
ing in, preserve havizah, 
70 ns. 4, (5; g stems after 
nga, 70 ns. 4, 6; power, 49, 
2, 3, 6, I, 48; translitera- 
tion, 48, 9, I, IV; writing, 
122, IV, V. 
(jreek language, affects En- 
glish orthography, 150; 
enclitics in, 149; ''smooth, 
breathing'' in, Ap. II. 

Ha, preposition, before hamzah 
70 n. 3. 

Ha (h), a lunar ifittCT, 131; 
power, 57, I; with two 
dots, 57 n. ; used for initial 
hamzah in Malay, 153; 
transliteration, I, IV, 9, 54; 
writing, 128, 129, IV, V 

Ha (h), a lunar letter, 131; 
power, 33, 34, 3, 4, 6, 1; 
transliteration, I, IV, 8, 9 
54; writing, 1 18, IV, V. 

Hababa' {kasrah, i vowel). 

Name, 84, III. 

Power, 84, 2, 5, 61, II, III; 

long, formed ^by two i's, 

70 n. 4; i^asZa/i pronounced 

ns, 106 ns. 3, 5, and 6; ya 



''conforms" to, 68. 
Transliteration, 83, 60, II,. 

III. 
Writing, 85, II; form, 68, 
85; when lengthened, 60, 
61, 76, 85; short final in 
Malay, written long, 153; 
with hamzah, 85, II; with 
sabtu\ 100. 
Hamzah, 

Name, 18. 

Order in alphabet, 15. 
Power, 19-24, Ap. II; reap- 
pears before suffixes, 142; 
is consonant, 10, 19; be- 
fore Sulu suffixes, 142; 
double, 99; difficult to de- 
tect, 24; distinct from 'ain, 
47; occurs in Danish, 19; 
in English, 19, 21, 22; in 
what combinations in Sulu, 
73; omitted after certain 
prefixes, 70 ns. 4, 6; waslah 
is variety of, 106; weaken- 
ing in Arabic and Sulu, 19, 
70 n. 6. 
Transliteration, 18, II, 106. 
Writing, 

• In general II, 64-73, 122. 
Form, 65, 26. 
Followed by patai, 67, 97. 
Initial, after prefixes, 70 

n. 6. 
Not written in English, 24, 
Prop for, definition, 26; 
only alif, wau and ya 
used as, 6«, 25, 26,58, 
59, 60, 61, 65; separate 
necessary, 67; without, 
67, 64, 70 ns. 1 and 7, 
72 n.; after maddah, 
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Hamzah , Writing, Prop for, c ' t ' d . 
102 n. 2. 
Rule for writing final, 72 ; 
after long vowel or diph- 
thong, 70 n. 1, 72 n., 
142; initial, of suffix, 
113; expressed by leaf in 
Malay, 153. 
Rule for writing initial, 69 ; 
dropped after certain 
prefixes, 70 ns. 4, 6;ex- 
pressed by ha in Malay, 
153; expressed by mad- 
dah, 69 n. 4, 82, 101, 
102 ; not written in Sulu, 
69 n. 2, 79, 82, 85 ; not 
written in Arabic, 69 
n. 3, 106 n. 2. 
Rule for writing medial, 70; 
after prefixed preposi- 
tions, 70 n. 3; after ver- 
bal, nominal and adjec- 
tival prefixes, 70 ns. 4, 
6; between long vowels 
or long vowel and diph- 
thong, 70 n. 1, 73 n. 1; 
expressed by maddali, 
101; not written in Sulu, 
69 n. 1, 97 n. 1. 
Hata'as (fathah, a vowel). 
Name, 81*111. 
Power, 81, 2, 5, 27, II, III; 
tvaslah pronounced as, 106 
n. 5; alif^^contorms^^to, 68. 
Transliteration, 80, 25, II, 

III. 
Writing, 82, II; form, 82, 
68; when lengthened, 27, 
76; lengthened by Tnaddah, 
82, 102 and n. 1; short, 
written long in Malay, 153; 



with hamzah, 82, II; with 
sabtu\ 100; prefixes end- 
ing in, preserve hamzah, 
70 ns. 4, 6. 

Hi-, prefixed particle, before 
hamzah, 70 n. 3. 

Hi', verbal prefix, 70 ns. 4-6. 

Hindustani language^ words 
from, in Sulu, 152. 

Hyphen, in repeated words, 108. 

J vowel, see ''hababa '\ 

'i, imp. suffix, 142. 

-I-, verbal infix, 70 ns. 4-6. 

-im-, verbal infix, 70 ns. 4, 6. 

India, Arabic numerals taken 
from, 144. 

Infixes, not part of stem, 109; 
not repeated by angka. 
112; writing of, 70 ns. 4-6. 

-%-, infix, see '''i-'\ 

Jazmah {sukan), u^me, 96; see 
"patai'\ 

Jim ij), a lunar letter, 131 ; 
power, 32, 17, I, Ap. I; 
doubled, 99; translitera- 
tion, -32, I, IV; writiup, 
118, IV, V. 

Ka-, verbal prefix, 70 ns. 4-6. 

-ka, enclitic, 149. 

Kaf (k), a lunar letter, 131; 
k stems after nga, 70 ns. 4, 
6; power, 17 n., I; trans- 
literation J 7 n., 8, 9, I, 54, 
IV; writing, 124, IV, V. 

Kaf{k), a lunar letter, 131; 
power, 55, 3,4, 6, I; trans- 
literation, 54, 8, 9, I, IV; 
writing 122, 123, IV, \\ 
used fqf final hamzah in 
Malay, 153. 

Kan, preposition, 150, VI. 
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/Ta^ra/i, name, 84; see ' 'hababa^ ' ' . 

Kasrah tanwin, III, 92-94; with 
sabtii\ 100; with waslah, 
106 n. 6. 

Kha {kh)y a lunar letter, 131; 
power, 35, 3, 4, 6, I; trans- 
literation, 8, 9, I, 54, IV; 
writing, 118, IV, V. 

lAvni (l), a solar letter, 131; 
power, I; power in Arabic 
def. art., 56, 97 n. 3, 106 
n. 1; transliteration I, IV; 
transliteration in Arabic 
def. art, 56; writing, 125, 
63, IV, V, 116; writing 
in Arabic def. art., 97 n. 
3, 106 n.l. 

lAimalif {l\ la) J power, 63, I; 
transliteration, 62, I, IV: 
writing, 116, 106 n. 1, IV. 

Letters of prolongation, see a///, 
'waiiy and ya. 

Lunar letters, 131, 106 and n.l. 

Maddahj .................. 

Name, 102. 

Power and writing, 102 and 
ns., 103, II, III; hamzah 
omitted with, 69 n. 4, 82; 
use obligatory in few cases, 
102 n. 3; with abbrevia- 
tions, 102 n. 3 ; with letters 
of prolongation followed 
bj^ hamzah J 102 n. 2. 
Transliteration, 101, II, III. 

J/-, verbal prefix, 70 ns. 4, 6. 

J/a-, verbal or adjectival pre- 
fix, 70 ns. 4-6. 

Mag-, verbal prefix, indeter- 
minate sound of vowel, 81; 
hamzah after, 70 ns. 4, 6. 



Malay language, angka adopted 
from, 109; (Consonants pe- 
culiar to Malay, V ; ga and 
kaf in, 124; wa, cha and 
nga, adopted from, 12 ; Sulu 
orthography closer to that 
of Arabic, 155; peculiar- 
ities of orthography, 153 ; 
Romanized, 7; vowels, in- 
determinate in, 81 ; words 
from, in Sulu, 76, 152; 
foreign words in Sulu com- 
ing thru Malay, 152, 154. 

l/am-,verbal prefix, 70 ns. 4, 6.. 

Man-, verbal prefix, 70 ns. 4-6. 

Mmgf-, verbal prefix, 70 ns. 4, 6* 

Mati, name, 96; see '^pataV\ 

Mim> (m), a lunar letter, 131; 
powder, 17 n., I ; translitera- 
tion, 17 n., I, IV; writing, 
126, IV, V. 

Min-, verbal prefix, 70 ns. 4^ 6. 

iVa, optional enclitic, 149. 

Na{n)y name, 12; order in 
alphabet, 15; power 31, I; 
transliteration, I, IV; writ- 
ing, 117, IV, V; form, 31; 
ny used for, 31, 151. 

Vet', indicates beginning of sen- 
tence, 148. 

Nag-, verbal prefix, indeter- 
minate sound of vowel, 81 ; 
hamzah after, 70 ns. 4, 6. 

Nam.-, verbal prefix, 70 ns. 4, 6. 

Nan-, verbal prefix, 70 ng. 4, 6. 

Nang-, verbal prefix, 70 ns. 4, 6. 

Nga, ligature in numerals, 146. 

Nga {nga), name, 12; order in 
alphabet, 15 ; prefixes end- 
ing in, 70 ns. 4, 6; power. 
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Nga {ng)y continued; 

51, I; transliteration, 50, 9, 
I; writing, 122, IV, V, 
117. 

Ni^ optional enclitic, 149. 

Numerals, Arabic, taken from 
-India, 144; abjad used as, 
145 and n.; Sulu names, 
from Bisayan, 152. 

Nan (n); a solar letter, 131; 
power, 17 n., I; translitera- 
tion, 17 n., I; writing, 127, 
IV, Y;nyioYn, 31, 151. 

Nunnation (tanwin), 87. 

O vowel sound, 2, 5; see ''da- 
pan^ \ 

( )rthogra;phical signs, 86-113; 
definition, 74; list of, III; 
names of, 12, III: see 
angka,y damraah tamvin^fat- 
hah tanwin, kasrah tanwin, 
* fathah perpendicular, mad- 
dan, patai, sabtf(\ waslah. 

( )rthography, foreign, altered in 
Sulu, 4, 9; foreign influ- 
ence on Sulu, 153, 150; of 
geographical names, A p. 
II; reform of, in Sulu, 9, 
156. 

Fa (p),name, 12; /> stems after 
prefixes, 70 ns. 4, 6; power, 
53, I; transliteration, 52, 
I, IV; writing, 122, 123, 
IV, V. 

Pa, optional enclitic, 149. 

Pa", prefixed preposition, before 
tiaHfizahj 70 n. 3. 

Pa-, verbal prefix, 70 ns. 4-6. 

Pag", verbal prefix, 70 ns, 4-6; 



indeterminate sound of 
vowel, 81. 

Pam-, verbal prefix, 70 ns. 4-6. 

Pan-, verbal prefix, 70 ns. 4, 6. 

Panditas, 155. 

Pang-, verbal prefix, 70 ns. 4, 6. 

Parenthesis, mark of punctua- 
tion, 147. 

Pasal, indicates divisions of 
composition, 148. 

Patai (jazmah, sukitn), name, 
96, III; poAver, 96; trans- 
literation, 95, III; writing, 
97 and ns.; not written 
with alif oi prolongation, 
76, 82, 97 ns. 1 and 2; not 
written with assimilated 
letters in Arabic, 76 n., 97 
n. 3; not written with ivan 
and ya of prolongation in 
Arabic, 76 n., 79, 85, 97 
n. 2, 141; written with iirav/ 
and ya of diphthongs, 141 ; 
written with luav andya of 
prolongation, 79, 82, 85. 

Period, mark of punctuation, 
147. 

Persian language, letter (7/a in- 
invented for, 36; letter tha 
invented for, 31 ; words 
from, in Sulu, 152. 

Phonetic Alphabet, Ap. 11! 

Phonetics of Sulu language, 1^6 ; 
of adopted foreign words, 
9, 154; of personal pro- 
nouns, 151. ' 

Portuguese language, Avords 

from, in Sulu, 152. 
Prefixes, excluded to determine 

stem, 109; hoAV written 
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Prefixes, continued. 

before hamzah, 70 ns. 3, 4, 
6; list of, 70 ns. 3-(5; not 
repeated l3y angka, 112. 

Prepositions, /ufc- and jf)a-, writing 
of before hmnzdh, 70 n. 3; 
lean J with personal pro- 
nouns, 150, IV; m, option- 
al enclitic, 149. 

Printing, of jim group, 118; of 
digraphs, 9; of works in 8u- 
lu- Arabic characters, Ap.I. 

Prolongation, letters of, see 
alif, wan, ya. 

1^'onouns, personal, enhtic 
forms of, VI, 149-151; of 
Bisayan origin, 152. 

Pronunciation, basis of trans- 
literation, 6, 8, 9; of Arabic 
consonants, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9; 
of doubled consonants, 99; 
of final vowels in personal 
pronouns, 151 ; of nen- 
English terms, 76; see 
''power" under names of 
consonants and vowels. 

Vro^^oihamzah, definition, 26; 
see hamzah, alif, tvaa, ya. 

l\iblications,- printed in Sulu, 
Ap. 1. 

Punctuation, signs of , 147, 148. 

Q, used in transliterating leaf, 8, 
9, 54. 

Ra(r), a solar letter, 131; power, 
39, I; da/ pronounced as, 
37; transliteration, T, IV; 
writing, 119, 14, IV, V, 
115. 

Reduplication, excluded to de- 
termine stem, 109; not re- 
peated by angka, 112. 



Repetitions, excluded to deter- 
mine stem, 109; angka in- 
dicates, 109-113. 

Romanized Sulu, difficulties of, 
1 ; principles to be followed 
in, 7, 8, 9, 50, 54; changes 
for popular use, 143; pho- 
etic alphabet, Ap. II. 

sa, enclitic, 149. 

Sahtu' (tashdidy shiddah), 

Name, 99. 

Power, 99, 1 1 1 ; required with 
consonants following assi- 
milated letter, 76 n., 97 n.3, 
106 n. 1; with dissylabic 
stems, 99 n. 3; with ^nch- 
tics, 149; with wan, 99 n. 1 ; 
with ya, 99 n. 2. 

Transliteration, 98, III. 

Writing, 100, III. 
Sad ( 8) , a solar letter 131: power, 
43, 3, 4, 6, I; translitera- 

' tion, I, 8, 9, 54, IV; Avrit- 
ing, 121, IV, V. 
Script, Sulu-Arabic, 10-14, 1; 
auxiliary signs used in, 74, 
III; examples of, Ap. 1; 
how best written, 114; 
method of treatment, 17 ; 
phonetic inaccuracy of, 3-6; 
see ^ 'consonants' \ ' 'ortho- 
graphical signs' % * ' vow- 
els''. 
Shaddu shiddah, name, 99; 

~" ' see ''sabtu' '\. 

Shiddah (shaddu), name, 99; 

see sabtit\ 
Shin (sh), a solar letter, 131; 

power^ 42, 3, 4, 6, 17, I ; 

transliteration, I, IV, 8, 9, 
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Shin, continued. 

54 ;writing, 120, 111,1V, V. 

Signs in Sulu-Ambic script, see 
** diacritical signs^\ ortho- 
graphical signs'', vowels''. 

Sin («), a solar letter, 131; s 
stems after prefixes, 70 n. 
4, 6; power, 41, I; trans- 
literation I, 54, IV; writ- 
ing, 120, IV, V. 

Solar letters, 131, 97 n. 3, 106 
and n. 1. 

Sounds, see names of conso- 
nants and vowels. 

Space, used to transliterate 
waslah, 106. 

Spanish language, words from, 
in Sulu, 152. 

Spelling, see ^* orthography". 

Stem, definition, 109; awgfte re- 
peats , 110-113; ha reap- 
pears at end of, 57 ; hamzah, 
reappears at end of, 142; 
prefixes modify, 70 n. 4, 
6; sabtu^ in dissylabic, 99, 
n. 3. 

Suffixes, angka before, 113; ha 
reappears before, 57; ham- 
zah reappears before, 142. 

Sakitn (jazmah), name, 96; see 
patai. 

Sulu language, alphabet of, 11, 
12, I; Arabic words in, 4, 
9, 152, 154; foreign words 
in, 152: orthography, close 
to Arabic, 155; Bisayan, 
base of, 152; ftam^ia/i weak- 
ening in, 19; orthographic 
reform in, 9, 156; phone* 
tics of, 1-9, Ap. I; writ- 
ing, Ap. .1 



Sulu-Arabic script; see ''script, 
Sulu-Arabic". 

Syllables, words of one or more, 
with angka, 110; words of 
two, with sabtu\ 99 n. 3. 

Ta (0, a solar letter, 131; / 
stems after prefixes, 70 ns. 
4, 6; power, 29, I; trans- 
literation, I, 8, 9, 54, IV; 
writing, IV, V, 117. 

Ta (t), a solar letter, 131; 
power, 45, 3, 4, 6, I; trans- 
literation, 1, 8, 9, 54, IV; 
writing, 121, IV, V. 

-to, enclitic, 149. 

Ta-, nominal prefix, 70 ns. 4, 6. 

Tag-, nominal prefix, 70 ns. 4, 
6; indeterminate sound of 
vowel, 81. , 

Ta9a-,nominalprefix,70ns. 4,6. 

Tha {th), a solar letter, 131; 
power, 30, 3, 4, 6, I, 17; 
transliteration, I, 8, 9, 54, 
IV; writing, 117, IV, V. 

Tagalo language, grave accent 
in, 18; words from, in Sulu, 
152. 

Tammat,^ indicates end of com- 
position, 148. 

Tanwin, name, 87; see dammah 
ianwin, fathah tanwin^ kai^- 
rah tanwin, 

Tashdid, (shiddah), name, 99; 
see sabtn\ 

Transliteration, 1-9, 54; con- 
sonants omitted in, 143; 
see under names of conso- 
nants, vov/els, and ortho- 
graphical signs. 
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Turkish language , diacritical 

signs in, 74. 
• // vowel, see ''dapan'\ 
-am,', infix, 70 ns. 4, 6. 
Underlirie, used to indicate 
digraphs, 9. 

Vowels, 

Names of ,10, 12, 78,81,84. 

Power, II, 78, 81,84; exces- 
sive number of sounds in 
Sulu, 3; long, rareinSulu, 
153; "long" and "short' ^ 
defined, 75; modified by 
emphatic consonants, 33; 
in Sulu, 2, 5; related to 
aUj\ wan, and ya, 68; 
''voweF' stems, 70 n. 4; 
see " da/pan' \ "habaha' ", 
"hata\is'\ 

Transliteration, 11, III, 25, 
58, 60, 77, 80, 83. 

Writing, 79, 82, 85, 74, 14, 
II, III; expressed in diph- 
thongs by wau^ and ya, 
139-141; final, in personal 
.pronouns, 151; possible 
groupings of, 133; long, 
27, 59, 61, 76; long in 
personal pronouns, 150, 
VI; not written in Arabic, 
14;in Malay, 14,153 ;signs, 
II, III; derived from re- 
lated consonants, 68. 
Waslah, power, 106 ns. 1-6, III; 
transliteration, 106, HI; 
writing, 107. 
Wau (w), 

Classed as "weak " letter, 59, 
61. 

"Conforms" to dapan, 68. 



Lunar letter, 131. 

Power, 59, II, 68, 76, 78; 
with sabtii\ 99 n. 1 ; in 
diphthongs, 132-142. 

Transliteration, 58, 1 y II, IV; 
in diphthongs, 132-143. 

Writing, 129, II, IV, V; un- 
connected, 14, 115; with 
maddah, 102 n. 2; without 
jazmah (patai) in Arabic, 
76 n., 79, 97 n. 2, 141. 
Weak letters, see alif, wan and 

ya. 
Writing,Sulu, specimens, Ap.I. 
Ya (y), 

Classed as "weak" letter, 61, 
59. 

"Conforms" to hababa', 68. 

Lunar letter, 131. 

Power, 71, 59; II, 68,76,84; 
after infix -^-, 70 ns. 4, 6 ; 
in diphthongs, 132-142; 
with mbtu\ 99 n. 2.- 

Transliteration, 60, I, II, IV; 
in diphthongs, 132-143. 

Writing, 117, 115, II, IV V; 
omits two dots, 68, 76 n., 
130; with miaddah, 102 n. 
2 ; without jazmah (pa tat). 
in Arabic, 76 n.,79, 85, 97 
n. 2, 141. 
Za{z),a solar letter, 131 ; power, 
46, 3, 4, 6, I; translitera- 
tion, I, 8, 9, 54, IV; writ- 
ing, 121, IV, V. 
Zed (2), a solar letter, 131; 
name, 40 n.; power, 40, 3, 
4, 6, I, 17; transliteration, 
I, 8, 54, IV; writing, 119, 
14, IV, V, 115. 
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